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I 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  asked  me  to 
give  my  impressions  of  the  German  Universities.  For  three 
reasons  I  do  so  with  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  get  impressions  of  foreign 
universities  that  are  broad  enough  and  accurate  enough  to  he 
worth  publishing.  Our  American  universities  expect  visits 
from  people  interested  in  higher  education,  but  the  Germans 
assume  that  you  are  interested  in  nothing  except  special  work. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  see  accurately  even  one  of  their  uni¬ 
versities.  In  Munich,  where  the  first  semester  of  my  sal>- 
batical  year  ( 1905-6)  was  spent,  difficulties  and  suspicious 
looks  beset  my  journeys  everywhere  among  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  required  full  explanation  to  overcome  the 
aversion  to  show  things.  In  Berlin,  where  the  second  semester 
was  spent,  I  applied  immediately  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  a  general  letter  of  introduction.  This  letter  his  Excellency 
gave  me  with  charming  politeness;  and  he  was  good  enough 
of  his  own  accord  to  write  to  heads  of  institutions,  saying  that 
a  visit  from  me  might  be  expected.  Did  not  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  these  additional  letters  show  a  fear  that  difficulties  might 
arise?  Verily,  verily,  it  is  difficult  to  see  thoroly  any  German 
university,  and  few  Americans  do  it. 

Then,  while  I  have  visited  several  universities,  I  have  in¬ 
spected  carefully  only  two — that  at  Munich  and  that  at  Berlin. 
That  at  Leipzig  I  examined  with  some  care  twenty  years  ago; 
but  living  then  in  the  South  and  feeling  that  the  general  problem 
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there  was  secondary  education,  I  inspected  thoroly  secondary 
schools,  confining  my  examination  of  the  university  chiefly  to 
the  classics,  in  which  my  heart  was  then  bound  up. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  is  not  wise  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroly  a  great  university.  He  did  not  indeed  go  to 
(Germany  without  some  experience.  He  had  been  instructor 
in  a  fitting  school,  principal  of  a  high  school,  dean  of  a  college. 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Tulane  University,  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  had  spent  a  part  of  1885  in  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  in  1890  had  inspected  with  some  care  the  English  and 
Scotch  universities.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  in  extent  and  in  accuracy  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  seats  of  learning  in  America — north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  He  had  letters  from  eminent  men.  With  this  experi¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  matriculated  at  Munich  for 
sixteen  lectures  a  week,  and  the  following  fall  for  the  same 
number  at  Berlin.  The  lectures  were  attended  in  exemplary 
fashion,  but  there  was  yet  time  for  inspection,  especially  in 
Berlin,  where  all  the  lectures  came  in  the  afternoon.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  some  men,  who  talk  glibly  of  such  things,  the 
writer  had  cjualifications  for  examining;  but,  in  comparison 
with  what  was  necessary,  his  qualifications  were  slender. 

Twenty  years  ago,  by  accurate  calculation,  I  found  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at 
Leipzig  to  be  20  1-2  years.  My  colleague.  Professor  Henry 
J.  Waters,  in  the  winter  of  1905,  found  the  average  age  of 
a  large  number  of  German  students  in  their  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  to  be  between  20  and  21.  Probably 
this  is  close  to  the  average  for  all  Germany.  If  this  is  true, 
and  if  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  represents  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stage  of  advancement  among  us,  then  the  Germans 
make  better  time  intellectually  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
life,  and  thereby  have  the  advantage  over  us. 

Americans  often  speak  of  the  lack  of  equipment  in  German 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Those  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Leipzig,  at  least,  are  splendidly  equipped.  For  example,  in 
Munich  the  Director  of  the  Engineering  School  showed  me  “  a 
little  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory.”  This  institution 
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with  us  would  have  been  but  a  department  of  a  university; 
yet  that  “  little  addition  ”  to  its  chemical  laboratory  had  cost 
$250,000.  In  Berlin  they  are  erecting  on  a  square  of  ground 
a  building  to  contain  the  books  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those 
of  the  University.  The  total  cost  is  to  be  about  $7,500,000. 
The  only  place  in  which  I  found  obvious  lack  of  equipment 
was  in  the  laboratory  of  botany  at  Berlin ;  but  even  there  one 
found  good  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  Botanical  Garden. 
Moreover,  the  rooms  of  this  laboratory  in  town,  inadequate 
as  they  were,  showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  in  overcoming 
obstacles  arising  from  smoke,  dust,  fog,  and  small  windows. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  and  whatever  may 
be  true  now  in  smaller  seats  of  learning,  those  in  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  at  least,  are  admirably  equipped. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  all  German  professors 
are  poorly  paid.  Most  of  them  are,  but  not  all.  Each  gets 
a  fi.xed  salary  and  in  addition  thereto  the  fees  of  the  students 
that  study  under  him  personally.  This  makes  for  a  few  men 
princely  salaries.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands,  perhaps.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Waldeyer,  the  famous  anatomist  at  Berlin,  whose  offi¬ 
cial  income  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
It  is  credibly  reported  that  at  Berlin  a  new  rule  has  been 
adopted  to  go  into  effect  this  year.  Under  this  rule  the  pro¬ 
fessor  gets  his  fees  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  thereafter  only 
a  percentage  of  them.  In  spite  of  a  princely  income  here  and 
there,  German  professors  generally  receive  less  money,  in  my 
opinion,  than  their  American  colleagues  usually  do. 

It  is  astounding  how  much  faith  the  Germans  put  in  lectur¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Now  every  institution  of 
learning  has  lectures,  but  the  Germans  show  a  faith  in  them 
not  to  be  found  everywhere.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  little  group 
of  Johns  Hopkins  men  in  Baltimore,  a  gentleman  jestingly 
asked  a  great  scientist  how  many  times  a  week  he  lectured. 
His  reply  was,  “I  have  lectured  four  times  during  the  present 
session.”  It  was  then  the  month  of  May.  When  some  sur¬ 
prise  was  expressed,  he  added  “  and  I  am  wondering  why  I 
lectured  those  four  times.”  Where  instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  alone,  sections  of  classes  are  not  necessary.  The 
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breaking  into  sections  means  more  teachers,  and  where  means 
are  limited,  poorer  teachers;  Init  it  also  means  for  students 
harder  work  and  closer  contact  with  teachers.  In  Germany 
I  heard  lectures  sometimes  with  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
other  men  in  the  room.  There  was  nothing  in  the  method  of 
instruction  specially  provocative  of  collateral  reading  or  regu¬ 
lar  attendance.  Their  method  is  less  expensive — ours  is  better, 
in  theory  at  least;  but  the  necessity  of  providing  out  of  limited 
resources  more  teachers  forces  us  to  employ  some  men  of  less 
experience,  learning,  and  dignity.  If  the  quality  of  our 
instructors  improves  sufficiently,  the  advantage  will  lie  ulti¬ 
mately  on  our  side;  otherwi.se,  it  will  remain  on  the  German 
side.  I  know  full  well  that  they  have  privat-docenten. 
The  tendency  at  least  is  to  assign  them  nooks  and  corners, 
leaving  the  broad  fields  of  learning  to  the  professors. 
In  my  opinion,  privat-docenten  do  not  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  German  universities  as  instructors  do  with  us. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  superior  way  in  which  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects  are  often  illustrated  by  the  Germans. 
No  way  appears  for  comparing  them  in  this  respect  with  our¬ 
selves,  but  I  fear  that  here  they  are  ahead  of  us.  This  brings 
me  close  to  a  remark — dangerous  for  any  man  to  make — that 
American  men  of  science,  generally — not  universally — are  ex¬ 
cessive  in  their  devotion  to  the  laboratory.  The  Germans,  too, 
may  sin,  peradventure,  in  this  respect,  but  their  sins  are  not 
so  scarlet  as  ours  are.  Now  every  man  above  the  condition 
of  fool  knows  the  value  of  laboratories.  They  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  scientific  work.  You  could  not  have  a  university 
without  them.  Men  who  e.xpect  to  devote  themselves  to 
science  must  bury  themselves  in  laboratories.  There  is  no 
other  way.  But  much  valuable  instruction  can  be  given  in 
science  by  lectures  alone  and  to  those  who  will  not  work  in 
laboratories.  This  is  recognized  to  some  extent  everywhere, 
but  in  Germany  the  recognition  is,  I  fear,  much  wider  and 
deeper  and  fuller  than  it  is  now  in  America.  Many  men  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  something  of  .science  for  deepening  culture  and 
widening  philosophic  outlook,  without  being  willing  to  burrow 
in  laboratories.  Such  men  come  nearer  in  Germany  to  getting 
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■  their  desires.  And  why  should  not  such  men  find  in  every 

I  large  university  in  our  land,  in  every  fundamental  science,  one 

!  lecture  course  at  least  with  philosophic  outlook  and  with  abun¬ 

dant  illustrations,  but  without  laboratory  work?  Tbink  of  the 
value  of  such  courses  from  men  like  Agassiz,  William  1>. 
Rogers,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  others!  The  worst  enemies 
of  the  laboratory  are  the  men  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  pushed  it  too  far.  Even  our  children  learn  in  .school 
little  of  living  plants  by  nurture  and  observation — little  of  the 
animal  kingdom  without  slaughter  and  dissection.  Zoology 
and  botany  come  to  them  mainly  by  tearing  things  to  pieces, 
j  And  in  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  wherever  in  a  seat 

of  learning  in  Germany  you  find  a  laboratory,  you  find  in  the 
same  building  a  museum  and  a  department  library.  The 
I  three  form  a  trinity  in  science  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never 

broken.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  superb  library  or 
museum  within  a  very  short  distance,  they  dispense  with  the 
department  library  or  the  museum;  but  otherwise,  never.  In 
this  the  German  is  right — eminently  right.  And  here  again, 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  museums,  the  worship  of  the  labora- 
I  tory  has  in  late  years  led  some  of  us  astray. 

Another  impression  of  great  distinctness  was  this — that  in 
America,  a  democratic  country,  universities  tend  toward  .abso¬ 
lutism  in  their  government;  while  in  Germany,  a  land  of 
royalty,  they  are  homes  of  democracy.  \Vhat  has  l)een  said 
refers  to  the  power  of  the  Rector  or  President.  In  Germ.iny 
he  has  too  little  power,  while  in  America  he  has  generally  too 
much.  But  the  authority  of  the  university  over  the  students 

Iis  exercised  more  imperiously  there  th.an  it  is  here.  Their 
reciuirements  are  few,  but  they  are  also  absolute.  Moreover, 
the  professor  in  his  bearing  towards  the  students  generally  is 
more  lordly  than  he  is  on  our  side;  and  yet,  where  students 
do  get  near  to  him  there,  they  get  nearer  than  they  do  in 
America. 

The  German  universities  seem  to  lack  “  college  spirit.” 
Literature  shows  that  their  writers  sometimes  look  back  upon 
university  days  as  upon  a  halcyon  period  of  life;  but  this  lov¬ 
ing  backward  glance  is  rather  towards  a  bygone  condition  and 
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towards  great  teachers  than  towards  an  Alma  Mater.  In  our 
land  it  is  doubtful  whether  love  for  state,  or  for  country,  or 
for  both,  is  so  strong  as  love  for  Alma  Mater  in  the  graduates 
of  some  universities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  and  this  college 
spirit  is  spreading  westward  over  the  whole  continent.  It  is 
for  us  an  element  of  superiority.  One  cause  of  their  deficiency 
is  the  German  habit  of  wandering  from  one  seat  of  learning  to 
another.  These  pilgrimages,  while  productive  of  some  good 
results,  are  destructive  of  college  spirit.  And  their  univer¬ 
sities  have  no  dormitories,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the 
best  nurseries  of  college  spirit.  Even  if  they  lodge  only  a 
fourth  of  your  students,  they  nevertheless  introduce  an  element 
that  comes  in  no  other  way.  Moreover,  neither  in  Berlin  nor 
in  Munich  has  the  university  any  campus.  This,  perhaps,  is 
unavoidable  for  any  institution  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.  Such  situation  brings  some  advantages,  but  it  does  not 
breed  college  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  German  students  look 
back  to  the  great  professors  under  whom  they  have  studied, 
with  deeper  reverence  than  we  generally  find  in  America. 
What  is  college  spirit  and  love  for  Alma  Mater  here,  often 
blooms  there  as  retrospect  of  .self-centered  men  and  as  rever¬ 
ence  for  great  teachers.  Moreover,  college  spirit  among  us  is 
bred  in  the  undergraduate — it  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate  student.  So  let  us  not  glory  too  much. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  German  universities  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  athletics.  This  again  is  a  mistake  which  we  have 
avoided.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  athletics 
in  cultivating  college  spirit  and  in  checking  sensual  tendencies. 
The  caviler  will  call  attention  to  their  clubs  for  Ixiating,  fenc¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  so  on.  Undoubtedly  one  does  find  athletics 
in  German  universities,  but  such  matters  are  left  to  the  stu¬ 
dents;  whereas  here  the  universities  themselves  foster  athletics 
sedulously.  We  put  a  higher  premium  on  these  sports  than 
the  Germans  do,  and  in  this  we  are  right.  I  saw  two  student 
duels  one  afternoon.  Altho  accustomed  to  the  superb  fencing 
with  the  .small  sword  that  one  sees  in  Xew  Orleans,  I  expected 
to  have  my  breath  taken  away  by  an  exhibition  of  strength, 
skill,  endurance,  and  hardihood.  But  these  duels  were  stupid. 
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From  no  point  of  view  were  tliey  admirable.  I  did  not  attend 
any  kncipcs.  They  become  finally,  I  am  told,  a  test  of  ab¬ 
dominal  endurance,  and  so  might  be  called,  perhaps,  a  vulgar 
sort  of  athletics. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  think  that  all  the  work  in  German 
universities  is  graduate  in  character.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.  Their  own  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  have 
finished  the  course  in  a  secondary  school  of  admirable  (juality. 
Most  of  my  friends  declare  that  this  preparation  is  equivalent 
to  our  high  school  plus  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  a 
good  college.  I  myself  believe  that  the  full  course  in  the 
gymnasium  (and  in  that  alone)  is  equivalent  to  half  the  junior 
year  also,  if  not  indeed  to  all  of  it.  But  the  gymuasium  is  not 
the  only  kind  of  secondary  school.  Perhaps  in  the  classics 
and  in  subjects  closely  related  thereto,  all.  or  nearly  all,  the 
work  offered  in  the  German  universities  might  fairly  be  called 
graduate;  but  in  history  (mediaeval  and  modern),  mathematics, 
economics,  sociology,  statistics,  philosophy,  modern  languages, 
in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  other  things  also,  a  multitude  of 
lectures  are  delivered  that  do  not  imply  any  considerable  at¬ 
tainment  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  Yet  men  of  the  highest 
attainments  may  find  illumination ;  for  great  scholars  always 
illuminate,  even  when  they  are  discussing  the  elements  of  a 
subject.  Of  course  many  lectures  are  delivered  that  do  imply 
large  attainments  in  the  hearers.  In  American  universities, 
the  candidate  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  is  compelled  to  devote 
generally  three  years  to  graduate  work  after  taking  his  A.  B. 
degree.  This  means  four  years  after  the  junior,  or  five  years 
after  the  sophomore  year;  whereas  the  German  can  get  his 
<legree  in  three  years  after  he  leaves  the  secondary  school. 
Certainly  in  the  two  best  American  universities  the  struggle  for 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  (except  perhaps  in  the  classics  alone)  is 
longer,  and  higher,  and  harder  than  it  is  at  Berlin  or  Munich. 
But  are  we  on  this  account  better?  I  think  not.  In  this 
respect,  the  advantage  is,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  German, 
The  struggle  for  preparation  should  not  be  unreasonably  pro¬ 
tracted.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  .shorter  in  Europe.  Moreover, 
the  American  who  gets  his  degree  in  this  country  alone  loses 
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the  advantages  of  travel  and  residence  in  a  foreign  land.  In 
Germany  tlie  recinireinents  for  admission  to  all  departments  of 
the  university  are  the  same.  This  means  that  for  their  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  also  they  demand  a  secondary  education 
which  is  about  equivalent  to  our  high  school  course  plus  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  gymnasium,  it  is  equivalent,  furthermore,  in  my  opinion, 
to  half  our  junior  year  and  possibly  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
as  if  we  should  refpnre  the  completion  of  the  freshman  and 
soi)homore  years  of  the  college  before  admitting  students  to 
our  professional  departments.  In  this  respect  the  Germans 
are  right.  To  require  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  Ijefore  ad¬ 
mitting  a  student  to  a  professional  .‘school  is  to  prolong  t(X)  late 
in  life  the  period  of  preparation;  and  to  admit  upon  the  high 
school  diploma  alone  is  to  degrade  the  professional  schools. 
IIapi)ily  some  of  our  universities  offer  combined  courses,  lead¬ 
ing  in  six  years  to  an  academic  and  to  a  professional  degree. 

The  fact  that  German  universities  take  little  care  of  their 
students  except  in  regard  to  intellectual  life,  is  known  every¬ 
where.  Nevertheless,  let  me  write  briefly  about  it.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  failure  of  theirs  arose  partly  out  of  tradition 
and  partly  out  of  necessity ;  hut  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
spoke  maintained  with  api)arent  sincerity  that  it  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  young  man  to  take  him  at  about  twenty  from  his  home 
and  his  schoolmaster  and  ])lant  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  univer¬ 
sity,  a  stranger,  without  friends,  without  counselors,  to  choose 
the  good  or  the  bad  as  might  seem  to  him  ])roper.  They 
claimed  that  nothing  in  their  educational  system  did  more  to 
develop  in  a  man  independence,  experience,  and  the  elements  of 
righteousness.  In  Pickwick  pipers  Mr.  Weller  boasts  of  the 
care  that  he  had  exercised  in  the  education  of  Sam:  the  climax 
of  this  care  was  that  he  had  let  Sam  sleep  out  nights.  Is  not 
Weller  a  German  name?  With  us,  some  money  and  some 
energy  have  been  expended  and  are  expended  annually  in  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  highways  towards  righteousness,  and  in 
choking  by-paths  towards  wickedness.  Our  best  American 
universities  reduce  to  a  minimum  control  of  students,  but  with¬ 
out  abandoning  guidance  and  persuasion.  The  German  uni- 
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versity  itself  does  not  spend  a  moment  of  time  nor  a  cent  of 
money  on  these  things,  and  thanks  God  tliat  it  does  not !  The 
student  goes  to  lectures  or  elsewhere,  studies  or  idles,  behaves 
or  misbehaves,  as  he  ])leases,  so  long  as  he  stops  short  of  crime. 
Verily  he  enjoys  a  freedom  that  never  came  to  him  before,  that 
never  will  come  again,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  never 
come  to  any  man  at  any  time.  Their  students,  as  they  go 
along,  might  easily  learn  more  that  is  socially,  morally,  phys¬ 
ically,  and  religiously  profitable.  Ours  do  this  without  having 
reached  yet  their  utmost.  And  yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  praise 
too  highly  in  this  respect  my  own  people.  The  noble  under¬ 
taking  of  lifting  to  the  highest  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
life  of  the  students,  we  leave  too  often,  if  not,  indeed,  gener¬ 
ally,  to  the  voluntary  activities  of  students,  teachers,  and 
officers — just  as  athletics  are  cared  for  by  the  Germans,  but 
not  as  athletics  are  cared  for  by  us.  It  is  a  shame  that  every 
university — possibly  some  of  them  already  do  it — does  not 
have  on  good  salary  one  layman  at  least  with  a  head  full  of 
common  sense,  a  heart  full  of  righteousness,  slightly  connected 
with  teaching,  but  really  free  for  efforts  to  raise  to  the  highest 
the  life  of  the  students.  He  ought  to  Ije  capable  of  moving, 
like  pawns  on  a  chess  board,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  local  churches, 
the  fraternities,  the  University  Cluh,  the  president,  the  deans, 
the  teachers,  the  athletic  association,  and  every  other  power  in 
the  community.  Such  a  man.  giving  a  course  of  (say)  three 
hours  a  week  in  ethics  or  sociology,  and  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  this  work,  could  accomplish  much.  .\s  his  work  grows,  he 
ought  to  have  assistants.  I  am  ])leading  that  this  service  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  commensurate  with  that  which  we  justly  give 
to  athletics. 

In  the  larger  German  universities,  in  some  subjects  at  least, 
strangulation  is  upon  the  .seminars.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  seminar  disappears  when  its  membership  reaches  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred.  The  graduate  departments 
of  our  two  best  .American  universities  are  still  small  enough 
(thank  Heaven!)  to  escape  this  strangulation.  May  it  be 
averted  when  numbers  grow  greater,  by  the  multiplication  of 
great  teachers ! 
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'I'o  an  American  it  seems  strange  that  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  should  consist  of  only  four  departments ;  philosophy, 
theology,  law,  medicine;  while  to  the  German  it  must  seem 
strange  to  find  here  universities  witlanit  theology.  The  won¬ 
der  is  justifiable  on  either  side.  So  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  theology  for  centuries  that  no  man  can  afford  to  sniff 
at  it,  whether  he  specially  craves  it  for  himself  or  not.  No 
university  is  complete  without  it.  The  lack  of  it  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  is  painful.  Our  state  institutions  cannot  possibly 
use  for  this  instruction  public  money;  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  wealthy  men  will  endow  in  them  depart¬ 
ments  of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  university  may  not  have  departments  of  engineering, 
commerce,  agriculture,  education,  art,  music,  and  so  on.  In 
a  (juarter  of  a  century  there  may  be  reasons  for  creating  facul¬ 
ties  that  we  little  dream  of  now.  d'he  idea  of  limiting  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  any  fi.xed  number  of  departments  seems  to  me  absurd. 

The  old  notion  that  the  German  professors  drink  to  excess, 
seems  to  be  wrong.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  live 
temperate  and  fin  the  main)  exemplary  lives.  Their  intem¬ 
perance  is  chiefly  in  hard  work. 

One  beautiful  trait  of  Ilerr  Professor  is  his  devotion  to  the 
institution  in  which  he  serves.  r>erlin.  the  greatest  university 
in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  special  pride  of  the  Kaiser, 
with  immense  resources,  preys  frequently  upon  the  .smaller 
institutions  of  the  Fatherland;  yet  a  number  of  cases  could  be 
cited  in  which  men,  celebrated  in  their  subjects — men  in 
smaller  universities,  like  Prague,  Zurich.  Gfittingen,  Halle,  and 
so  on — have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  flattering  and  lucrative  calls 
from  Rerlin.  Increase  in  salary  will  lead  Americans  too  often 
anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
American  universities  is  in  the  age  of  the  professors,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  which  follows. 

'file  difference  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  university 
in  Germany  is  not  very  great,  for  the  poorest  is  good  in  quality; 
whereas,  in  America,  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest  is  enormous.  In  this  the  advantage  is  not  with  us. 
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Compiled  from  der  deutsclie  Universitats-Kalendar,  Scheffer  u.  Zieler,  1905, 
and  including  all  full  professors  (Ordentliclie  Professoren)  that  were  offering 
courses  at  that  time.  This  interesting  table  was  com])iled  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Professor  Henry  J.  Waters. 


I’ut  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  two  Itest  .\nierican  univer¬ 
sities  as  he  reads  my  words  about  Munich  and  Berlin.  For 
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tlie  Pli.  D.  degree  our  requirements — except  perhaps  in  the 
classics — are  greater  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Some  who 
prize  highly  their  foreign  degrees  may  dispute  this,  but  the 
fact  is  as  has  been  said.  In  my  opinion  we  require  more  than 
is  wise.  For  entrance  to  their  professional  schools  the  Ger¬ 
mans  recpiire  at  least  two  years  more  than  graduation  from 
our  best  high  schools  means.  At  Munich  and  Berlin  you  will 
not  find  in  the  faculties  a  single  man  that  does  not  measure 
intellectually  up  to  a  certain  goodly  height;  whereas,  in  our 
best  universities  you  will  find  some  that  do  not  reach  the  same 
height.  Because  of  these  facts,  and  not  because  of  any  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  best  men  on  either  side,  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantage  in  intellectual  quality  is  still  in  some 
degree  on  the  side  of  the  Germans.  Our  two  best  American 
universities  have  still  some  relics  of  the  past,  when  standards 
were  not  so  high  as  they  are  now.  In  fifteen  years,  with  some 
gracious  assistance  from  Death,  there  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  two  American  universities  unsurpassed  in  things 
intellectual  hy  any  institution  on  earth  ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
preeminent — in  organization  and  management,  in  college  spirit, 
morals,  manners,  social  life,  athletics,  manliness,  religion.  In 
fact,  unless  the  Europeans  change  radically  some  of  their  ideas 
and  methods,  they  cannot  expect  finally  to  compete  with  our 
best  universities. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  copying  in  higher  education 
the  Germans,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  marvelously 
guided,  in  general,  in  adopting  what  is  good  and  in  avoiding 
what  is  had.  We  have  never  yet  lost  our  good  old  English 
notion  that  a  university  is  a  place  for  other  things  besides  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise.  That  in  truth  is  its  chief  function,  but 
other  things  also  are  of  importance.  For  the  good  sense  of 
our  forefathers  and  elder  brothers  let  us  thank  Heaven  fer¬ 
vently,  praying  that  we  also  may  be  guided  aright. 

R.  H.  Jesse 


Univkrsity  of  Missouri 


II 


THE  VILLAGE  AND  THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  ‘ 

I  have  before  this  more  than  once  publicly  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  the  village  school  of  my  early  home  in  North 
Friesland,  to  which,  next  to  my  mother,  I  owe  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  mental  culture;  that  need  not  hinder  me,  however, 
from  taking  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  repeat  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  utter  my  conviction  that  the  right 
kind  of  village,  the  right  kind  of  farm-home,  and  the  right  kind 
of  rural  school,  unite  to  form  the  most  perfect  place  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  found  on  God’s  earth  for  the  years  of  childhood  and 
boyhood.  This  rural  domain  offers  all  the  possibilities  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  form  in  which  the  child  needs  them  and  can  use 
them  for  the  development  of  its  bodily  and  mental  powers.  It 
places  the  child  in  the  midst  of  a  real  world  which  his  powers 
can  grasp;  a  real  world  which  not  only  invites  him  to  look  and 
see,  but  also  challenges  him  to  grasp  and  handle,  and  so  in  the 
way  most  effective  for  children. — and  perhaps  for  all, — gain 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  real  world.  In  comparison  with 
this  what  has  the  city  to  offer?  On  the  one  hand,  the  poverty 
and  meagerness  of  the  “  flat,” — filled  tho  it  may  be  with  all 
the  finery  which  the  new  “  national  wealth  ”  showers  upon  us; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  immense  confusion  of  artificial,  compli¬ 
cated,  incomprehensible  things,  railroads  and  telephones,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  show  windows,  all  of  which  the  eye  of  the 
child  sees  as  in  a  mist  from  afar. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  child  must  be  conducted 
thru  an  abbreviated  recapitulation  of  the  epochs  of  civilization 
thru  which  the  race  has  passed.  So  be  it;  then  must  the  first 
step  l)e  to  take  him  out  of  the  city  into  the  country,  and  let 

'  Tninslated,  with  the  author’s  permission,  by  Edward  O.  Sisson  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  from  Die  Dorfschule. 
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him  live  and  work  with  farmers  and  herdsmen,  shepherds  and 
fishermen.  Here  alone  is  the  opportunity  to  know  nature  and 
man  in  all  his  elementary  activities,  digging  and  plowing,  sow¬ 
ing  and  reaping,  carpentry  and  smithing,  baking  and  weaving, 
hunting  the  wild  beast  and  tending  the  tame.  The  first  Utopia, 
of  Thomas  More,  who  saw  but  the  beginnings  of  modern 
city  life,  ordains  that  the  young  Utopians  shall  grow  up  in  the 
country;  the  city  is  not  really  for  life  at  all,  but  merely  a 
temporary  abiding  place  for  labor  and  business.  So  dcjes 
Locke  praise  the  farm-house  as  the  place  for  the  best  education, 
and  Rousseau  brings  his  Emile  to  the  country  and  lets  him 
wrestle  with  the  village  lads.  Goethe  also,  in  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  province,  puts  the  boy  in  the  midst  of  nature  and 
among  the  natural  and  original  activities  of  the  race,  that  he 
may  there  develop  the  powers  with  which  he  may  later  grasp 
and  control  the  more  complicated  relations  and  tasks  of  the 
larger  spheres  of  life. 

No  doubt  these  are  utopias.  We  cannot  remove  the  youth 
from  the  conditions  into  which  they  are  born.  So  much  haj)- 
pier,  then,  will  those  esteem  themselves  to  whom  destiny  has 
granted  the  utopian  ideal  without  their  striving  for  it. — At 
least  so  should  it  be ;  but  there  are  many  who  feel  quite  other¬ 
wise.  Truly  the  children  themselves  do  not  press  into  the 
city ;  but  the  parents  and  teachers,  how  many  of  them  despise 
what  they  have,  and  look  with  longing  toward  the  city,  as  the 
abode  of  culture  and  good  fortune,  ready  at  any  moment,  upon 
tbe  slightest  pretext  or  without  pretext,  to  abandon  the  para- 
<lise  of  youth  and  transplant  themselves  and  their  children  into 
the  stony  desert  of  a  great  city.  To  make  such  people  aware 
what  they  possess  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  one  of  the  first 
and  finest  tasks  of  this  journal. 

From  the  abundance  of  youthful  memories  I  choose  one  or 
two  items.  Above  all,  the  life,  from  infancy  up,  in  and  with 
nature,  in  summer  and  winter,  by  day  and  night :  earth  and 
sky,  marsh  and  swamp,  pasture  and  meadow,  plow  land  and 
heath,  dike  and  moor,  dunes  and  flat  land,  with  all  that  grows 
and  lives  upon  them,  plants  and  animals  both  wild  and  tame : 
a  boundless  world,  and  yet  so  familiar  thru  daily  intercourse. 
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so  intimately  known,  that  it  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  one’s 
own  life.  Against  this  what  is  the  picture  bonk  of  the  city 
child,  his  zoological  garden  and  “nature  study”?  To  him 
Nature  speaks  thru  books  and  paper,  specimens  and  skeletons, 
or  rather  she  herself  does  not  speak  at  all,  but  only  a  pale 
shadowy  copy,  a  ghostly  abstraction.  Instead  of  the  things 
the  pictures,  instead  of  reality  formulas,  hearsay,  and  parrot 
repetition;  when  he  does  get  a  glimpse  of  reality  it  is  thru  bars 
and  fences :  the  lion  in  the  zoological  garden  and  the  green  turf 
in  the  park,  spears  and  muskets  in  the  arsenal,  flow'ers  and 
fruit  trees  in  gardens  fenced  with  barb-wire;  everything  is 
hedged  about  and  cries  to  him :  Hands  off !  Stand  back  ! 

“  Thoii  shall  abstain — renounce — refrain  ! 

Such  is  the  everlasting  song 
That  in  the  ears  of  all  men  rings, — 

That  unrelieved,  our  whole  life  long. 

Each  hour  in  passing  hoarsely  sings.”’ 

So  it  is  with  the  poor  city  children.  How  different  the  lot 
of  the  village  lads :  the  whole  wide  world  stands  open  to  them. 
Even  now  I  can  see  our  little  band,  on  a  blustering  April  day, 
our  cheeks  reddened  by  the  keen  east  wind,  as  we  course  over 
the  damp  gray  stubble  fields,  hunting  the  gray-brown  mottled 
eggs  which  the  peweet  has  laid  upon  the  bare  grouml,  and 
which  it  now  defends  with  shrill  cries,  flying  almost  in  our 
very  faces.  Or  again,  how  on  a  hot  summer  day  we  roam 
over  the  heath,  seeking  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Then  at 
mowing  time,  how  we  sought  out  the  nests  of  the  “  bumble 
bees,”  and  not  without  many  a  painful  sting  captured  the  sweet 
booty.  Or  how,  in  the  sultry  noon  we  stole  along  the  ditches 
and  caught  the  pike  that  lay,  dreaming  and  half  insensible  in 
the  sun, — we  stealthily  slipped  our  horse-hair  nooses  over  their 
heads  and  then  with  a  sudden  jerk  brought  the  fish  to  land. 
Or  how  we  dammed  up  the  water  of  a  brook  and  compelled  it  ta 
drive  our  mills.  Or  how  with  expert  eye  we  cut  willows  for 
bows  and  for  arrows  pointed  strong  reeds  which  we  drew  from 
the  thatch  of  the  house.  Or  how  in  autumn  we  kindled  fires 
in  the  fields  and  baked  potatoes  in  the  ashes;  flint  and  steel  and: 

*  Faust,  Act  II  Sc.  iv.  Trans  by  Itayard  Taylor,  boston,  1871. 
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touclnvood  we  always  carried  in  our  pockets;  and  we  knew 
too  how  to  use  the  Inirning-glass ;  the  sun-dial  also,  made  of 
adjustable  rings,  was  part  of  our  equipment.  Or  how  in 
winter  we  built  and  defended  snow  castles,  or  glided  on  our 
skates  mile  after  mile  over  the  flooded  and  frozen  fields. 

Nor  was  the  world  of  night  less  familiar  to  us  than  that  of 
<lay.  It  is  June,  and  the  house  is  astir  at  two  in  the  morning; 
the  first  glimmerings  of  dawn  are  Ijeginning,  when  we  make 
our  way  to  the  outer  dike ;  the  thick,  short,  bluish-green  salt- 
grass  that  grows  upon  the  wave-built  shore-lands  can  he 
mown  only  in  the  early  morning  when  it  is  moist  with  the 
dew.  The  boys  are  there  too :  when  there  is  no  work  for  them 
to  do  they  search  for  mussels  and  strange  sea  plants  or  catch 
the  shy  crabs,  whose  circling  sidelong  gait  is  so  odd  and  amus¬ 
ing.  At  another  time  an  approaching  storm  rouses  the  sleepers 
from  their  beds;  the  heavens  are  wrapped  in  flame,  the  thunder 
rattles  in  rapid  peals ;  at  last,  down  comes  the  rain ;  thank  God, 
the  worst  is  over.  We  go  out  and  look  around  the  house : 
there  in  the  distance  is  the  bright  gleam  of  fire ;  a  farm-house 
has  been  struck  and  is  burning  helplessly  to  the  ground ;  we 
can  see  the  thatched  roof  shoot  down  in  flame  and  the  timbers 
collapse  in  fiery  ruins. 

And  as  we  thus  share  the  life  of  the  great  world  of  nature, 
in  its  mild  and  gentle  processes  and  in  its  fury  and  destruction, 
so  too  we  share  the  activity  of  the  smaller  world  of  humanity. 
As  soon  as  the  lad  is  five  or  six  years  old  he  has  his  little 
part  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  He  finds  his  way  as  messenger 
to  all  the  fields  and  houses,  first  in  the  immediate  neighl)orhood 
and  later  in  the  neighboring  villages.  Soon  he  can  do  real 
work ;  from  my  seventh  and  eighth  year  on  I  had  my  share  in 
all  the  farm  work,  plowing  and  harrowing,  haymaking  and 
harvest ;  countless  are  the  wagonloads  of  hay  and  grain  which 
I  have  loaded  with  expert  hand,  many  the  long  July  days  in 
which  I  have  helixjd  with  the  mowing  and  gathering  of  the 
hay  in  the  more  distant  meadows,  from  early  dawn  till  the 
dusk  of  evening. — in  memory  the  brightest  days  of  life.  There 
was  besides  the  garden  to  tend,  to  plant  and  water;  nor  did 
there  fail  times  when  the  boy’s  hand  could  be  used  in  feeding 
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and  watering  the  cattle,  or  even  in  the  more  domestic  duties 
of  baking  and  cooking.  In  short,  the  lad  grew  naturally  into 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  varied  forms  of  human  labor. 
Besides  all  this,  there  came  to  the  house  two  or  three  times  a 
year  the  carpenter  and  the  mason ;  the  tailor,  too,  with  his 
apprentice,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  least  once  in  the  year,  work¬ 
ing  with  needle  and  thread  on  the  big  table.  Trips  to  the 
shoemaker’s  were  of  frequent  occurrence:  and  we  loved  to 
look  in  upon  the  smith;  he  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  in  winter, 
as  we  came  from  afternoon  school  and  the  sparks  dying  from 
the  anvil  shed  a  magic  gleam  over  the  dark  smithy,  we  found 
it  hard  to  pass  by  without  going  in  a  while  and  warming  our 
hands  at  the  glowing  fire. 

Thus  was  the  great  world  before  us  in  miniature,  a  genuine 
nnivcrsifas  artium  hnmauariim. 

Then  in  the  country  the  people  themselves  and  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life  are  familiarly  known  to  the  lx)y.  In  the 
city  one  does  not  even  know  Jiis  next  neighlxir;  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  separated  perhaps  only  by  a  thin  partition  or  a  ceiling, 
still  they  live  far  apart,  in  a  dim  and  nameless  obscurity,  so 
that  they  scarcely  are  aware  of  the  life  or  death  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  every  house  lies  open, 
every  family,  with  all  its  life  and  history,  from  the  grand¬ 
parents  to  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  is  known 
to  all.  with  its  poverty  or  riches,  its  fortune  and  misfortune, 
strength  and  weakness,  virtues  and  vices.  The  inner  connec¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs,  the  necessary  relation  between  char¬ 
acter  and  destiny,  between  conduct  and  welfare,  all  this  offers 
itself  to  every  eye,  a  school  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  fate  such  as  is  denied  to  him  who  grows  up  in  the  city : 
how  many  city  boys  know  anytbing  of  the  parents  and  home 
circle  even  of  their  mates  in  school  and  playground? 

With  all  this  wealth  and  plenty  is  combined  on  another  side 
a  not  less  fortunate  poverty.  No  huge  toyshop,  from  which 
toys  may  be  bought  ready  to  hand ;  who  would  have  toys,  must 
make  them  himself,  the  girl  her  doll  and  neatly  embroidered 
ball,  the  boy  the  sling  and  bow.  The  mill  and  cart,  the  kite 
and  the  ship, — all  with  hundredfold  pleasure,  first  in  devising 
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and  making,  and  then  because  it  “  works.”  And  if  it  failed, 
it  only  meant  that  a  new-  one  must  be  made  better  than  the 
first.  I  even  made  my  first  chess  men  and  board,  out  of 
linden  wood  with  the  aid  of  sealing-wax  and  ink ;  I  learned 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  two  or  three  hours  from  a  visitor  from 
the  city ;  when  he  was  gone  I  cut  the  figures  out  and  taught  a 
comrade  w  hat  I  knew ;  we  played  with  these  figures  almost 
every  evening  for  a  whole  winter,  and  became,  tho  quite  un¬ 
taught,  players  of  no  mean  skill. 

Likewise  there  was  no  great  bookstore,  from  which  gen¬ 
erous  or  dutiful  uncles  and  aunts  brought  home  all  kinds  of 
books  for  the  rii)e  or  unripe  youth.  I’eside  the  schoolbooks 
and  the  Bible,  the  latter  a  much-used  reading  book,  the  house 
contained  only  a  few  books  of  history  and  geography,  and  a 
few'  rolled  maps,  dating  back  into  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
these  had  no  doubt  been  used  by  seafaring  ancestors;  I  have 
spent  many  an  hour  with  them,  comparing  book  and  map,  and 
copying  the  latter  by  hand.  Great  was  our  hunger  for  more ; 
when  one  of  my  comrades  got  an  atlas  I  sought  him  out  many 
a  time  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  treasure ;  ami  when  I  finally 
got  an  atlas  of  my  own,  my  joy  in  the  new  possession — I  have 
the  book  yet — was  beyond  all  bounds. 

Consider  in  contrast  with  this  the  situation  of  the  city  child : 
he  suffers  under  a  very  burden  of  superfluity,  even  when  his 
parents  are  in  moderate  circumstances.  A  .store  of  playthings 
and  a  very  library  of  reading  lx)oks  of  all  sorts  puts  him  into 
a  daily  perplexity  of  choice.  Tired  of  the  toys  he  wantonly 
spoils  them,  and  so  makes  them  into  cause  of  new  vexation. 
Dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  books  are  begun  and  sometimes 
read  thru;  the  chase  after  the  adventurous,  the  amusing,  and 
perhaps  the  spicy,  commences,  and  soon  corrupts  the  taste, 
and  much  reading  w  ithout  thought  ruins  the  memory.  The 
imagination  is  stifled  by  the  mass  of  passively  ab.sorbed  matter, 
the  faculty  of  i^idependent  thought  is  crippled  by  habits  t^f 
mental  inactivity.  In  my  own  case,  for  years  a  child’s  edition 
of  Robinson  Cnisoc  was  my  only  story  book,  which  I  read 
over  and  over  again,  and  as  often  repeated  to  the  servants. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  village  school.  It  also  reaps  t!)e 
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benefit  of  these  conditions.  There  are  no  doubt  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  way, — overcrowded  classes,  lack  of  proper  g’rad- 
ing,  short  and  interrupted  attendance,  the  depressing  influence 
of  poverty,  not  to  speak  of  other  privations;  still  the  village 
school  has  its  points  of  vantage  over  the  city  school.  I  men¬ 
tion  first  the  countless  points  of  connection  furnished  by  the 
natural  object  lessons  which  the  environment  itself  provides. 
The  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  parables, 
which  spring  from  a  like  environment,  the  birds  of  the  heavens 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  sower  and  the  tares  in  the  wheat, 
all  find  ready  comprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  country-bred 
child. 

So  in  arithmetic :  our  old  arithmetic  books  contained  many 
problems  which  were  not  mere  abstract  calculation,  but  con¬ 
crete  cases  to  be  seen  in  daily  life,  the  hundredweight  of  but¬ 
ter,  the  stone  of  flax,  or  the  butchered  swine,  how  the  mother 
reckoned  its  weight  at  home, — such  examples  were  frecpient, 
also  those  of  the  leasing  of  a  meadow  with  the  oxen  bought 
in  the  spring  and  sold  again  in  the  autumn,  or  the  case  of 
the  division  of  an  inherited  farmstead.  In  such  cases  it  goes 
without  saying  that  we  reckoned  the  area,  and  when  neces.sary 
e.xtracted  square  and  cube  roots  with  the  decimals  called  for; 
in  the  upper  classes  the  Pythagorean  theorem  was  as  little  a 
mystery  to  us  as  was  the  algebraic  use  of  letters  in  com])uta- 
tion.  And  those  were  the  days  when  in  Prussia  the  school 
regulations  of  Stiehl  proclaimed  the  use  of  decimals  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon  even  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools!  [ 
well  remember  how  with  a  schoolmate, — who,  by  the  way,  was 
an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse,  whither  the  numerous  family  had 
l>een  compelled  to  go  u|)on  the  death  of  the  father,  a  mechanic, 
— I  puzzled  over  the  strange  fact  that  minus  times  minus  gave 
plus.  And  above  all  the  mental  arithmetic:  our  excellent 
teacher — I  mention  his  name  with  gratitude,  Sdnke  Broiler- 
sen  of  Bargum — had  the  art  of  making  this  lesson  into  an 
hour  of  delight  and  eager  rivalry  in  solving  the  riddles  ])ro- 
pounded :  he  who  got  the  answer  first  was  allowed  to  explain 
before  the  class,  and  took  pride  in  showing  by  what  arts  and 
dodges  he  had  as  it  were  tricked  the  very  numbers  them- 
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selves,  so  as  to  spare  mechanical  computation  and  mere 
memory. 

A  simple  instruction  in  the  elements  of  physics  likewise  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefit  of  many  points  of  connection  with  the  daily 
observation  and  activity  of  the  Ixjy.  I  still  remember  vividly 
how  the  doctrine  of  the  lever  and  the  balance  was  explained  to 
us;  I  tested  it  with  apparatus  of  my  own  make,  using  chestnut 
husks  and  ])eas  for  the  scales.  .Another  time  we  had  been 
taught  the  siphon;  now,  thought  I,  I  must  test  that  too.  But 
how  get  a  siphon?  There  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  rubber 
tul)e  in  the  whole  village,  indeed  I  suppose  it  could  not  have 
been  found  in  those  days  in  the  neighboring  town;  one  could 
not  even  get  a  bent  glass  tube.  So  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
the  long  hollow  stems  of  the  dandelions  which  grew  about  the 
house;  they  were  bent  into  the  reciuired  form,  and  lo,  I 
had  my  siphon,  with  which  I  drew  off  many  a  pail  of  water. 
Thus  is  want  a  source  of  riches,  by  stimulating  invention  and 
self-help.  I  gained  more  from  this  instruction  in  physics  than 
does  many  a  one  from  the  most  scientific  teaching  aided  by 
abundant  and  costly  apparatus. 

These  examples  may  show  what  wealth  of  opportunity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  right  sort  of  village  life.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  no  university  offers  to  its  students  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  what  they  need,  than  do  a  village  and  a  good  village  school 
offer  to  the  growing  boy  what  he  needs  and  what  he  can  master 
and  turn  into  real  jwwer  of  knowledge  and  action.  And  I  can¬ 
not  but  believe  that  our  people  suffer  a  great  loss  in  power  and 
originality  of  culture  when  a  constantly  increasing  proportion 
of  the  youth  grow  up  in  the  city  without  contact  with  the  earth, 
lacking  the  deep  intuitions  of  nature  and  of  the  conditions  of 
human  life  which  are  gained  by  the  country  child  as  a  priceless 
and  lasting  possession.  Over  against  these  mental  possessions 
what  is  the  value  of  that  burden  of  abstract  ideas  gathered  in 
the  classroom  or  from  the  dull  and  sluggish  perusal  of  books 
and  i)apers? 

May  those  who  still  possess  this  good  fortune  learn  to  prize 
it  at  its  true  worth! 

Friedrich  P.\ulsen 

lIl  RLIN,  GkRMANV 
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RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  yours  of  the  i8th,  with  the  clipping  from  what  you 
correctly  describe  as  one  of  the  most  representative  denomina¬ 
tional  papers  of  this  country — the  article  being  an  attack  upon 
state  schools  and  public  education.  I  have  read  the  article, 
with  much  interest — altho  I  have  read  a  hundred  such  things, 
much  better  things,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  is 
some  truth  in  it — considerably  less  than  a  half  truth,  however — 
but  there  is  very  much  about  it  that  is  e.xceedingly  specious  and 
very  much  more  that  is  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of 
modern  university  life. 

Against  the  greater  part  of  this  I  would  put  immediately  the 
remark  made  to  me  yesterday  by  the  pastor  of  a  well-known 

- church  of  this  city :  “  I  have  just  come  from  Ann  Arlxir. 

There  are  si.x  hundred  students  at  Ann  Arbor  who  are  known 
to  be  either  members  of  our  Church  or  affiliated  with  it 
thru  their  families.  This  is  a  larger  number  of  young  men 
of  the  college  grade  than  can  lie  found  in  any  denominational 
college  say  in  Ohio,  and  is  probably  a  larger  number  than  can  be 
found  in  any  college  of  our  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
I  mean.  Students  of  the  true  college  grade.  How  absurd  it  is 
for  some  members  of  our  church  to  ignore  this,  or  to  object  to 
an  organized  attempt  being  made  by  our  church  to  reach  these 
young  men  while  they  are  in  the  universities.” 

I  am  going  to  run  thru  this  article  briefly  in  order  that  you 
may  have  once  for  all  the  benefit  (if  there  is  any  benefit  in  it) 
of  my  experience  and  observation  and  careful  thought. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  writer  says,  that  ”  religious 
and  moral  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
a  good  education.”  When  he  adds  that  “  western  State  uni- 
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versities,”  and  the  common  and  high  schools,  “  cannot  furnish 
this  element,”  he  adds  that  which  is  absolutely  false.  They 
not  only  can  furnish  it  but  they  do  furnish  it.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  not  himself  deny  that  they  furnish  moral  in¬ 
struction — at  least  he  ought  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny 
that :  but  in  his  first  paragraph  he  includes  moral  instruction — 
tho  he  omits  this  in  his  second,  yet  intends  to  make  the  casual 
reader  believe  that  the  second  is  conditioned  upon  the  first.  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  a  moment  to  discuss  moral  education  in 
the  public  schools.  They  are  full  of  it — from  bottom  to  top. 
A  very  large  number  of  most  important  moral  precepts  are 
constantly  inculcated,  and  the  strongest  moral  characteristics 
are  quickened  and  strengthened  by  all  forms  of  this  training. 

Compulsory  “  religion  ” 

When  it  comes  to  religious  instruction — the  writer  states 
that  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  will  not  allow  the 
public  schools  or  the  State  universities  “  to  employ  any  teacher 
of  religion.”  In  the  first  place,  he  is  doing  as  so  many  do — 
confusing  religion  with  denominationalism  and  ecclesiasticism, 
which  you  yourself  have  learned  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  this 
great  subject.  In  the  second  place,  the  burden  of  his  thought 
seems  to  be.  as  usual,  that  there  is  no  “  religion  ”  taught  be¬ 
cause  (chiefiy)  students  in  State  universities  are  not  obliged 
to  attend  prayers.  This  is  the  one  point  almost  always  singled 
out  by  those  who  attack  the  “  religion,”  or  want  of  ”  religion,” 
in  public  educational  institutions. 

Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  certain  habits  of  mind,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  of  thought — certainly  of  temper  and  attitude — can  l>e 
secured  in  the  very  young  by  compulsion.  By  the  constant 
exercise  of  authority  you  can  train  the  child,  before  he  has 
reached  the  thinking  age.  into  a  large  numl)er  of  very  correct 
and  desirable  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  even  into  very 
desirable  attitudes  of  mind  and  temper.  But  the  possibilities 
of  tins  kind  of  training  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  the  child 
becomes  more  mature:  and  the  men  wh.o  are  wisest  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  strongest  in  true  religion  always  confess  that  when 
a  person  has  reached  the  age  of  say  eighteen  and  has  begun  to 
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put  himself  consciously  in  definite  personal  relations  uith  the 
world  of  thought  and  action,  relations  for  which  he  is  assuming 
and  must  assume  personal  responsibility,  compulsion  ceases  to 
be  helpful.  I  can  take  my  little  boy  by  the  hand  with  me  to 
church,  and  can  easily  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  good  will 
come  to  him  by  the  constant  taking  and  thru  the  impressions 
which  he  receives  while  in  his  place  at  service.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  same  results,  or  any  appreciable  favorable 
results,  attend  the  compulsory  presence  of  persons  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards  in  a  place  of  worship.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  their  moral  and  spiritual  temper,  has  either  been 
settled  long  before  this  or  will  not  be  settled  in  this  way.  The 
contrary  theory  is  the  cardinal  error  made  by  all  those  who  still 
favor  compulsion  for  those  who  are  mature.  Those  who  write 
seriously  of  this  kind  of  compulsion  in  connection  with  higher 
spiritual  education  are  either  judging  of  all  higher  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  college  to  which  hoys  were 
sent  in  past  years,  and  have  little  or  no  comprehension  of  the 
life  of  the  larger  educational  institutions  to  which  young  men 
go  in  these  days:  or  they  are  certainly  narrow-minded,  e.K- 
ccedingly  unphilosophical.  and  utterly  without  sound  educa¬ 
tional  training  and  sound  educational  thought. 

“  Christianity  in  the  classroom  ” 

The  talk  which  is  so  very  common  with  some  such  people 
about  the  possibility  of  exerting  direct  and  positive  “  Christian 
influence  ” — other  than  that  of  personal  character — in  con¬ 
nection  with  classroom  work  has  always  seemed  to  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly  absurd.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Methodist 
trigonometry,  or  a  Presbyterian  algebra,  or  an  Episcopalian 
physics,  or  a  Baptist  chemistry.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  Methodist  carpenter  shop,  or  a  Baptist  machine  shop.  In 
the  more  than  twenty  years  that  I  was  connected  with  State 
universities  I  never  knew  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  any 
instructor’s  bringing  outside  matter — such  as  theology’  or  de- 
nominationalism  or  “  religion  ”  or  “  skepticism.”  as  these  people 
use  the  words — into  the  classroom,  in  any  unpleasant  or  un- 
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favorable  way.  There  is  no  more  skepticism  to  be  found — there 
is  no  more  ske])ticism  possible — in  the  sound  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  history  and  economics  and  science  at  the  State 
university  than  in  the  college.  If  there  is  any  nobility  and  true 
worth  developed  by  getting  at  the  truth  with  accuracy  and  treat¬ 
ing  it  in  a  large-minded,  genennis,  sane,  and  wholesome  way — 
then  the  balance  lies  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  work  of  the 
university.  Of  course,  every  educational  institution  of  any 
standing  understands  and  gives  true  value  to  the  weight  and 
influence  of  personal  character  in  an  instructor — but  this  is 
not  a  matter  which  any  of  these  critics  seem  inclined  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  If  there  is  any  member  of  any  faculty  in  any  institution 
whose  i)ersonal  character  is  not  such  as  to  make  his  relations 
with  the  students  constantly  helpful,  stimulating,  inspiring,  and 
making  for  sweetness  and  light — he  ought  to  be  dismissed. 
No  one  will  take  any  other  ground  than  this  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever :  and  many  denominational  colleges  need 
new  light  and  life  on  this  very  line. 

President  Angell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  once  said :  “  In  twenty 
State  institutions — all  from  which  I  have  facts  on  this  point — 
it  appears  that  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches,  and  not  a  few  of  the  others  are  earnestly 
and  even  actively  religious  men  who  have  not  formally  joined 
any  communion.  When  we  remember  that  colleges  not  under 
State  control — certainly  this  is  true  of  the  larger  ones — do  not 
always  insist  on  church  membership  as  the  condition  of  an 
appointment  to  a  place  in  the  faculties,  and  that  no  Ijoard  of 
regents  or  trustees  of  any  State  university  will  knowingly 
appoint  to  a  chair  of  instruction  a  man  who  is  not  supposed  to 
be  of  elevated  moral  character,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
pupils  in  the  State  institutions  are  not  exposed  to  much  peril 
from  their  teachers.  But  the  great  majority  of  men  who 
choose  teaching  as  their  ])rofession  always  have  been  and  are 
always  likely  to  be  reverent,  earnest,  even  religious  men.  So 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  seven  or  eight  of  every  ten  men  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  State  universities  are  meml)ers  of 
Christian  churches.  If  you  go  to  the  cities  where  those  uni¬ 
versities  are  planted,  you  will  find  a  good  proportion  of  these 
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teachers  superintending’  Sunday  schools,  conducting  P>ible 
classes,  sometimes  supplying  pulpits,  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
Christian  work,  and  hy  example  and  word  stimulating  their 
pupils  to  a  Christian  life.” 

Decrease  in  the  ministry 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  that  State  universities 
are  not  i)reparing  men  for  the  ministry — there  are  at  least  two 
sides  to  that.  Some  of  the  most  able  ministers  that  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  men  who  came  out  of  State  universi¬ 
ties — Bishop  Bashford,  of  the  Methodist  communion,  for  one. 
Some  of  the  weakest  ministers  I  have  ever  known — men  who 
were  a  constant  menace  to  their  church  and  to  vital  Christianity 
in  any  community — have  come  out  of  the  denominational  col¬ 
leges.  Very  few  denominational  colleges  claim  to  give,  or 
attempt  to  give,  more  than  general  culture.  Whether  or  not 
a  man  enters  the  ministry  depends,  with  the  college  as  with 
the  university,  not  upon  his  college  work  but  upon  conditions 
outside  of  his  college  work.  The  unquestioned  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  with  regard  to  the  lessened  numl)er  of  college  men  enter¬ 
ing  the  ministry  is  simply  this :  a  generation  ago  no  one  was 
supposed  to  need  broad,  general  culture  exce])t  men  who  were 
to  enter  one  of  the  four  great  professions.  Today  we  seek  to 
give  all  men  this  Ijroad,  general  culture.  In  proportion  to  the 
total  number  educated  in  this  way,  there  are  therefore  fewer 
men  entering  the  ministry  than  heretofore.  This  is  inevitable, 
and  is  not  at  all  the  result  of  the  character  of  instruction. 
Still  further,  the  recognition  by  tbe  world  of  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  value  of  college  and  university  training,  and  the 
immediate  and  large  returns  which  this  world  is  willing  to 
give  to  well-trained  men  who  enter  its  service — this  is  what 
has  drawn  away  from  the  ministry  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
formerly  could  receive  neither  social  distinction,  nor  public 
recognition,  nor  adequate  returns,  outside  of  the  professions. 
I  am  sure  you  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  understand 
this.  The  denominational  colleges  admit  this  as  to  their  own 
graduates. 
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Character  of  students 

The  statement  of  the  writer  “  that  the  wild  and  reckless 
resort  in  greatest  ntimber  to  State  universities,  where  the  re¬ 
straining  influence  of  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  less,”  is 
about  as  radically  wrong  as  any  single  statement  possibly  could 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  has  a  wild  and  reckless 
son,  and  is  anxious  as  this  writer  says  ”  all  classes  of  people  ” 
are  anxious,  to  have  “  their  children  form  a  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  ” — he  always  sends  the  boy  to  a  denominational  college 
where  he  “  can  l>e  put  under  good  influences.”  Again  and 
again  presidents  of  some  of  the  largest  denominational  colleges 
have  told  me  that  this  practice  throws  into  their  colleges  the 
very  worst  class  of  students — a  class  concerning  which  they 
hardly  know  what  to  do  or  say.  Again,  it  is  only  too  true 
that  in  many  of  these  colleges  the  personal  influence,  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  influence,  or  social  influence,  of  parents,  added  to  the 
(often)  necessity  of  revenue  from  tuition  and  the  hope  of  gifts 
or  devises,  constantly  militate  against  jirompt  and  effective 
discipline,  and  tend  to  leave  the  vicious  and  troublesome  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  hands  of  the  college  authorities.  On  the  contrary, 
every  student  at  a  State  university  knows  perfectly  well  that 
his  connection  with  the  university  depends  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  success  of  his  work.  While  State  faculties 
are  patient,  often  perhaps  unduly  patient,  with  those  who  are 
in  their  classes — patient  because  they  are  anxious  to  bring  the 
man,  if  possible,  to  his  right  mind,  and  to  secure  for  him  the 
largest  possible  results  of  sound  training :  each  student  knows 
that  nothing  can  finally  save  him  from  shameful  failure  and 
dismissal,  if  he  does  not  do  his  work.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  my  observation  warrants  the  assertion  that  the  per  cent,  of 
mature,  industrious,  faithful,  loyal,  and  upright  students  in 
State  universities  is  really  larger,  and  I  think  much  larger, 
than  in  any  other  class  of  educational  institutions. 

Special  scrz’iccs 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  at  a  State  university,  within  its 
walls,  and  apparently  under  its  own  direction  and  control,  there 
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is  always,  and  always  must  be,  less  of  what  is  known  as  “  re¬ 
ligious  organization.”  “  religious  life,”  and  “  religious  move¬ 
ment,”  than  in  a  denominational  college.  In  a  college  under 
the  direct  and  distinct  control  of  say  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  services  are  more  numerous,  more  formal,  more  generally 
controlled  and  influenced  by  the  faculty,  more  often  under 
the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty,  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  within  college  hours — and  there  is  a  greater  willingness  to 
set  aside  ordinary  college  work  for  the  sake  of  one  or  more  of 
these  services — than  is  possible  in  a  State  institution.  But  I 
am  very  far  from  believing  that  this  necessarily  means  that  the 
young  men  in  such  a  college  are  under  better  influences;  that 
they  are  more  manly,  more  upright,  more  wholesome  in  their 
lives;  or  that  they  are  more  really  Christian  men  than  those 
who  attend  public  institutions  in  which  these  movements  in 
these  especial  forms  are  almost  impossible.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  banker  who  would  call  his  clerks  together  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  open  his  bank  with  prayer  and  close  it  at  night  with  a 
religious  service,  would  really  do  more  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  world  than  the  equally  conscientious 
Christian  man  who  brings  himself  in  sympathetic,  personal 
touch  with  his  employees,  but  who  conducts  his  business  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  illustration  is  not  complete  by  any  man¬ 
ner  of  means — but  possibly  it  will  give  you  an  inkling  of  the 
thought  that  is  in  my  mind.  I  should  be  a  little  afraid  if  I  were 
a  banker  and  gave  due  notice  that  no  one  would  be  employed 
by  me  or  that  no  one  could  stand  well  in  my  favor  unless 
he  were  a  member  of  my  church,  that  some  young  men  with 
mockery  in  their  hearts  would  become  members  of  my  church, 
and  e.xceedingly  active  in  church  matters,  for  the  sake  of  a 
position  in  my  bank. 


Most  desirable  form  of  chapel  service 

I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say — possibly  more  than  I  ought  to 
have  said :  and  I  shall  certainly  not  trouble  you  by  saying  it 
again.  You  and  I  have  been  close  together  in  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  comradeship  in  what  I  hope  has 
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always  been  good  work  warrants  me  in  taking  your  time  to 
express  as  clearly  as  I  may  my  own  convictions  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  J.et  me  say  in  conclusion  that  for  direct, 
practical,  and  efficient  influence  for  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  beloved  of  God,  I  l)elieve  that  the  daily  “  chapel  ”  at  the 
State  universities  which  I  have  known — brief,  simple,  purely 
devotional,  with  attendance  absolutely  voluntary — is  much 
more  effective  upon  the  three  or  four  hundred  young  people 
who  come  together  each  day  and  upon  all  who  will  he  touched 
by  the  remembrance  of  these  services  later  in  life,  than  the 
usual  college  service  in  a  room  packed  by  a  rule  of  compulsory 
attendance,  followed  by  declamations  or  other  forms  of  college 
work  (as  is  often  the  case),  prefaced  by  official  announcements 
for  which  all  are  held  responsible  and  therefore  must  attend. 
May  I  add  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  a  most  noted  state,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  reports  made  was  that  a  positive  effort  had  been 
made  in  all  (or  many)  of  the  colleges  of  the  state,  thru  the 
proper  authorities,  to  secure  the  elimination  of  secular  features 
from  the  daily  chapel  exercises,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
purely  devotional  service — and  the  movement  had  failed! 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  this,  hurriedly  yet  as  always. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  H.  Canfield 


Columbia  University 
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THE  POSITIOX  OF  LATIX  AXD  GREEK  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

I  THE  PRESEXJ  POSITION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  heat  of  the  strife  over  the  position  of  the  ancient  classics 
in  our  curriculums  has  died  away.  Only  rarely  nowadays  does 
either  the  advocate  or  the  opponent  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  indulge  in  polemics.  The  latter  is  satisfied  because  he 
knows  that  in  most  schools  and  colleges  the  student  has  no  rea¬ 
son  to  take  instruction  in  Latin  unless  he  elects  the  study  of  his 
own  free  choice,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  public  high 
schools,  now  more  than  7000  in  number,  no  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  study  Greek  even  if  the  pupil  desires  to  do  so;  and 
the  friends  of  the  classics,  engaged  meanwhile  in  adjusting 
themselves  so  far  as  may  be  to  the  new  conditions,  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  cpiestions  relating  to  the  status  of  Greek  and 
Latin  are  for  the  most  part  merely  phases  of  a  much  broader 
problem,  which  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  determination  of 
educational  values  but  also  with  the  adjustment  of  the  limits 
of  prescription  and  election  of  studies.  The  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  in  many  of  the  larger  institutions  of  second¬ 
ary  as  well  as  of  collegiate  rank  must  eventually,  for  adminis¬ 
trative  if  not  for  educational  reasons,  give  place  to  a  more 
systematic  grouping  of  subjects;  and  indications  point  to  a 
general  movement  in  that  direction.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  fresh  consideration  of  course-making  along  constructive 
lines;  we  are  justified  therefore  in  entering  upon  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  [)lace  which  Latin  and  Greek  now  have,  and  should 
have,  in  our  courses  of  study. 

The  statistics  giving  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  studies 
of  secondary  schools  which  have  been  published  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  since  1890,  have  been  much 
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discussed  and  variously  interpreted.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  drawing;'  from  them  correct  inferences  in  regard 
to  matters  of  detail,  it  is  safe  to  use  them  as  a  gauge  or  register 
of  general  tendencies ;  but  before  presenting  the  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  enrollment  in  Latin  and  Greek  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  statistics  of  attendance. 

In  1889-90  the  total  attendance  in  public  and  private  high 
schools  and  academies  in  the  United  States  was  reported  as 
297,894;  fourteen  years  later,  1903-04,  it  had  reached  the  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  739,215.^  While  the  population  of  the 
country  in  this  period  increased  about  28  per  cent.,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  secondary  schools  was  more  than  doubled.  The 
rate  of  increase,  however,  was  not  the  same  in  the  two  classes 
of  schools.  In  1889-90  202,963  students  were  enrolled  in 
2526  public  high  schools, and  there  were  94,931  students  in  1632 
private  high  schools  and  academies;  in  1903-04  the  public 
high  schools  numbered  7230,  their  students  635,808,  while  ti  e 
other  secondary  schools  were  only  1606  in  number,  with  103,- 
407  students.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
students  in  the  private  high  schools  and  academies  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  rate  of  increase  of  poinilation ;  but  there 
were  more  than  three  times  as  many  students  in  the  public 
high  schools  in  1903-04  as  in  1889-90. 

The  ])henonienal  growth  of  the  public  high  schools  is  signifi¬ 
cant  from  several  points  of  view.  The  causes  to  which  it  is 
due  cannot  even  be  enumerated  here ;  but  of  immediate  bearing 
upon  our  subject  is  the  consequence  that  the  drain  u])on  the 
resources  of  taxpayers  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
vi<ling  buildings,  e(|uipment,  and  instruction  to  meet  unantici¬ 
pated  demands  has  been  so  great  as  to  retard  the  normal 

'  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  total  enrollment  of 
secondary  students  in  the  United  Slates  is  given  as  822,235.  1"  number  are 

included  students  in  “  public  high  schools,  public  normal  schools,  public  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges,”  “  private  ”  high  schools,  normal  schools,  universities  and 
colleges,  "  private  colleges  for  women,”  and  manual  training  schools.  “  While 
the  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
other  institutions  is  given,”  the  Report  adds  (1904,  vol.  2,  p.  1729),  “  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  collect  complete  statistics  of  such  departments.”  For  this 
reason  statistics  showing  the  number  of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  various 
studies  are  limited  to  the  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 
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increase  in  the  compensation  of  teacliers,  Avhich  should  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  professional 
preparation.  The  inadequacy  of  compensation  is  driving 
from  the  high  schools  many  of  the  strongest  men  on  the  staff 
of  instruction,  who  are  forced  to  abandon  teaching  for  less 
congenial  but  more  lucrative  pursuits;  and  it  tends  to  deter 
young  men  of  promise  from  entering  the  profession.  The 
proportion  of  women  giving  instruction  in  public  high  schools 
is  already  abnormally  great :  and  the  best  men  and  women  alike 
are  generally  so  overburdened  with  work  that  they  can  com¬ 
mand  little  time  to  grapple  with  problems  outside  of  their 
daily  routine.  The  need  of  exacting  a  higher  standard  of 
preparation  in  the  selection  of  secondary  teachers  is  in  many 
places  already  realized;  and  there  are  hopeful  indications  of  a 
more  generous  financial  support.  But  meanwhile,  after  ac¬ 
cording  the  fullest  recognition  to  the  work  of  the  many  com¬ 
petent  and  devoted  instructors  who  deserve  all  praise,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  if  we  view  the  country  as  a  whole,  few  subjects  have 
suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  ill-trained  and  unskillful  teachers 
than  Latin.  This  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  notion — happily 
now  less  current  than  formerly — that  “  anybody  can  teach 
Latin,”  no  matter  how  meager  the  previous  preparation,  and  in 
part  to  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  Latin  students,  which 
has  been  relatively  greater  even  than  the  increase  in  attendance 
and  has  made  the  provision  for  their  instruction  a  difficult 
matter. 

The  enrollment  of  stu<lents  in  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  in  1889-90  was  100,144,  o*’  33-^-  percent, 
of  the  attendance;  in  1898-99  the  number  had  risen  to  291,695, 
or  51.29  per  cent.;  in  1903-04  to  369.329,  or  49.96  per  cent,  of 
the  attendance.  In  i88()-90,  then,  one  student  in  three  was 
stiulying  Latin;  from  1898  to  1904  about  one-half  of  all  the 
.secondary  students  were  enrolled  in  Latin  classes.  But  here 
again  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  public  high  scIkjoIs 
and  the  private  high  schools  and  academies.  The  proportion 
of  the  students  who  take  Latin  is  slightly  lower  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former ;  the  Latin  students  in  the  public  high 
schools  since  1898  have  averaged  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
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the  entire  attendance.  In  1903-04  46.301  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  Latin  in  the  private  high  schools  and  academies,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  nuinl)er  being  girls;  in  the  public  high 
schools  323,028  were  enrcjlled,  of  whom,  in  round  numbers, 
198,000  were  girls  and  125,000  lioys. 

A  relatively  large  enrollment  in  Latin  in  private  high  schools 
and  academies  might  have  been  anticipated,  because  the  work 
of  these  institutions  as  a  class  is  more  definitely  specialized  in 
the  direction  of  preparation  for  college,  and  the  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements  have  generally  made  Latin  a  leading  sul>- 
ject.  The  even  larger  enrollment  in  Latin  in  the  public  high 
schools,  more  than  keeping  pace  with  their  growth,  is  not  so 
easily  explained. 

In  the  Central  and  Western  states  the  majority  of  the  puli- 
lic  high  schools  have  from  the  beginning  aimed  to  give  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college;  and  as  high  school  systems  were  developed 
in  the  Atlantic  States  they  too  shaped  their  courses  in  con¬ 
formity  with  college  entrance  requirements.  Nevertheless  in 
1889-90  only  14.44  cent,  of  the  students  in  this  class  of 
schools  were  recorded  as  preparing  for  college,  and  in  1903-04 
the  proportion  was  less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  in  other  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  boys  and 
about  one-eighth  of  the  girls  were  enrolled  in  preparatory 
courses.  The  enrollment  in  Latin  in  the  public  high  schools 
has  beyond  doubt  l)een  greatly  inHuenced  by  the  prominence  of 
this  subject  as  a  college  entrance  re(|uirement ;  even  in  schools 
in  which  the  percentage  of  preparatory  students  is  small,  the 
classical  preparatory  cour.se,  tho  more  diversified  than  form¬ 
erly,  presents  a  standard  of  attainments  attractive  to  ambitious 
students  who  do  not  l(M)k  forward  to  collegiate  work.  At  the 
last  Michigan  Classical  Conference  Principal  F.  L.  Bliss  showed 
that  the  falling  ofY  in  the  number  of  students  of  Latin  in  certain 
of  the  Central  states,  as  well  as  a  proportionately  greater  decline 
in  the  number  of  those  pursuing  the  subject  for  four  years, 
was  caused  chietly  by  changes  in  the  entrance  re(|uirements  of 
the  State  universities  and  colleges  in  those  states." 

’  I’roceediiigs  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Cluh,  Forty-first  meeting  (ic^ofi), 
p.  61-64. 
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The  influence  of  the  colleges,  however,  and  the  force  of 
educational  tradition  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  increase 
in  the  enrollment  of  Latin  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
from  about  one  in  three  to  one  in  two,  in  a  single  decade; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  percentage  as  an  average 
for  six  years  (1899-1904),®  seems  to  imply  that  the  increase 
was  not  spasmodic  or  accidental,  but  an  adjustment  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  Since  1890  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  high  school  courses  by  the  introduction  of  new 
studies,  and  by  a  more  generous  allotment  of  time  to  older 
branches.  This,  moreover,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked 
increase  in  the  attractiveness  and  educational  effectiveness  of 
several  subjects,  particularly  in  science,  which  has  profited  by 
the  building  and  equipment  of  laboratories;  it  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  also  by  an  enlargement  of  the  student’s  freedom 
of  choice,  not  merely  between  courses  but  between  studies, 
and  often  between  teachers.  Furthermore,  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  in  administrative  positions  in  the 
schools  a  greater  proportion  of  men  without  a  classical  train¬ 
ing  than  ever  before.  In  this  period,  again,  there  has  been 
no  articulate  popular  demand  for  Latin ;  on  the  contrary,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  at  no  time  previously  gave  so  wide 
a  circulation  to  comments  and  articles  adverse  to  classical 
studies.  That  under  these  conditions  Latin  in  the  public 
high  schools  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  students  is  explicable  only  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administration  in  laying  out  courses 
of  study  and  in  advising  students  have  emphasized  the  value  of 
Latin  in  itself  as  an  educational  instrument,  quite  apart  from 
its  utility  in  securing  credits  to  apply  on  admission  to  college. 

The  position  of  Greek  is  less  fortunate.  In  1889-90  the 
students  of  Greek  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  numbered 
12,869.  1*1  1897-98  the  number  had  almost  doubled;  the  en¬ 

rollment  was  24.994.  Since  1898  there  has  been  a  decline  of 

’  In  i8g8-()q  50.31)  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  public  high  schools  were  enrolled 
in  l.atin;  in  1899-1900,  50.61  percent.;  in  i9<X)-oi,  50.45  percent.;  in  1901-02, 
50.07  per  cent.;  in  1902-03,  50.31  percent.;  in  1903-04,  50.81  percent. 
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about  one-fourth;  in  1902-03  the  whole  number  was  18,951, 
in  the  following  year  18,447,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
enrollment  for  1904-05  and  1905-06  will  show  a  slight  further 
decrease.  Here  also  we  must  consider  the  statistics  of  public 
and  private  schools  separately.  In  the  former  in  1903-04 
there  were  11,158  students  of  Greek,  of  whom  about  one-half 
were  girls;  in  private  secondary  schools  there  were  7289,  of 
whom  only  1512  were  girls;  the  number  of  boys,  5777,  study¬ 
ing  Greek  in  the  1606  private  high  schools  and  academies,  was 
greater  than  that  in  the  7230  public  high  schools,  of  which  only 
803  (about  II  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  reported  classes 
in  Greek.  The  percentage  of  students  of  Greek  in  private 
schools  was  about  the  same  in  1903-04  (7.05  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  attendance)  that  it  was  in  1889-90  (7.02),  but  in  the 
public  high  schools  it  shows  a  decline  in  the  same  period  from 
3.05  to  1.75  per  cent,  of  the  attendance.  The  percentage  of 
students  of  Greek  in  the  total  enrollment  in  both  classes  of 
secondary  schools  in  1903-04  was  2.5:  only  one  student  in 
every  forty  was  studying  Greek. 

The  situation  is  not,  however,  so  unfavorable  as  at  first 
glance  it  might  appear  to  be.  For  although  the  enrollment  in 
Greek  has  fallen  far  behind  that  in  Latin,  the  increase  from 
12,869  students  in  1889-90  to  18,447  in  1903-04  means  that 
the  students  of  Greek  gained  in  number  more  than  40  per  cent, 
while  the  population  of  the  country  increased  only  28  per  cent. ; 
and  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  the  public  high 
schools,  in  which  students  of  Greek  in  1889-90  numbered 
6202,  in  1903-04,  11,158.  In  the  private  secondary  schools 
the  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  students  taking  Greek 
is  relatively  larger  because  some  of  these  are  under  the  control 
of  religious  denominations  and  lay  emphasis  upon  the  study  of 
Greek  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  and  others  prepare 
students  almost  exclusively  for  colleges  that  exact  Greek  as  an 
entrance  requirement.  If  the  enrollment  in  Greek  the  country 
over  had  continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  in  Latin,  the 
number  of  students  of  Greek  in  1903-04  w'ould  have  been  above 
45,000. 

Not  many  decades  back  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  ma- 
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jority,  of  students  of  Latin  studied  Greek  also;  but  assuming 
that  all  students  of  Greek  in  the  secondary  schools  elect  Latin, 
we  see  that  in  1889-90  of  Latin  students  only  one  in  eight  was 
studying  Greek,  in  1903-04  only  one  in  twenty.  The  number 
of  students  that  in  1903-04  were  electing  elementary  Greek 
in  their  first  year  of  collegiate  residence  is  too  small  to  affect 
the  result  appreciably;  the  gradual  divorce  between  the  two 
ancient  classical  languages  in  our  secondary  education  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  phases  of  its  recent  development. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  educational  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  countries  to  contribute  a  parallel  or  furnish 
an  explanation ;  the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place,  the  one  profession  or  calling  for  which  an 
early  knowledge  of  Greek  is  reckoned  important  if  not  in¬ 
dispensable,  the  Christian  ministry,  no  longer  attracts  young 
men  as  formerly,  and  does  not  now  exert  so  powerful  an  in¬ 
fluence  among  us  as  it  once  did  in  favor  of  a  literary  education. 
Even  in  1889-90  only  7013  •  students  were  reported  in  the 
theological  schools  of  the  country;  in  1897-98  there  were  8371, 
but  in  1904  the  number  had  fallen  back  to  7392,  about  the 
same  as  that  in  1890-91.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the'law  schools  in  1903-04  was  14,306;  in  the  medical  schools, 
26,949.  The  enrollment  in  medical  schools,  and  probably  also 
in  law  schools,  has  been  abnormally  stimulated  by  the  number 
and  wide  distribution  of  these  institutions,  some  of  which  are 
purely  commercial,  and  many  of  which  are  of  low  grade;  but 
the  enrollment  in  the  theological  schools  is  abnormally  low, 
a  condition  resulting  from  the  secularizing  of  our  education  and 
the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  public  school  system  as  a 
whole  and  the  organization  of  society  along  religious  lines. 
To  this  same  cause  we  may  undoubtedly  attribute  the  fact — 
if  it  is  a  fact — that  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  professors  in 
theological  schools,  who  say  that  theological  students  at  the 
present  time  are  of  a  lower  average  of  ability  than  formerly; 
since  the  great  majority  of  boys  who  receive  a  secondary  train¬ 
ing  are,  at  the  age  when  life  purposes  become  fixed,  in  public 
high  schools,  where  the  claims  of  the  ministry  are  not  and 
cannot  be  urged,  it  may  well  be  that  the  narrowing  of  the  field 
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of  selection  affects  the  quality  of  the  students  who  choose  the 
ministry  as  their  life  work;  we  may  more  easily  underestimate 
than  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  secondary  school  in  de¬ 
termining  both  the  choice  of  a  career  and  its  effectiveness.  But 
this  subject  cannot  be  pursued  further  here.  The  number  of 
students  in  secondary  schools  who  are  in  any  degree  influenced 
to  study  Greek  by  a  consideration  of  its  value  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  in 
the  past. 

A  second  cause  lies  in  the  character  of  the  constituency  from 
which  the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  public  high  schools 
has  been  largely  recruited.  Whatever  the  local  organization 
of  the  high  school  may  be,  or  the  particular  form  of  its  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  unit  of  civic  administration  and  support,  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  an  educational  type  implies  a  concentration  of  popula¬ 
tion  above  a  certain  limit,  which  in  some  states  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  others.  There  is  a  large  number  of  high  schools 
in  towns  of  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants;  but  adopting 
for  convenience  the  standard  of  “  urban  population  ”  *  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  last  Census,  we  note  that  in  1880  in  the  United 
States  the  persons  living  in  places  with  a  population  of  4000 
or  more  represented  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  in 
1890,  33.1  per  cent.,  and  in  1900,  37.6®  per  cent.  This  urban 
population  was  not  evenly  distributed,  but  massed  in  certain 
geographical  divisions.  In  the  North  Atlantic  states  in  1900 
64.7  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  living  in  incorporated 
places  and  towns  containing  upward  of  4000  inhabitants,  as 
against  57.9  per  cent,  in  1890  and  48  per  cent,  in  1880;  in  the 
North  Central  states,  the  percentage  in  1900  was  35.5  and  in 
the  Western  states  35.9  per  cent.,  as  against  30.1  and  33.4 
per.  cent,  respectively  in  1890,  and  21. i  and  27.5  per  cent,  in 
1880.*  In  the  South  Central  states  the  urban  population  in 

*  Defined  in  Census  Reports,  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii,  as  including 
“all  incorpiorated  places  with  a  population  of  4000  or  more  and  all  New  Kngland 
towns  of  like  population  which  do  not  contain  any  incorporated  places  within  their 
limits.” 

‘  llaw.-iii,  the  Indian  reservations,  and  Indian  Territory  are  excluded  from  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  comparative  view,  because  they  were  not  reckoned  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  1880. 

‘  The  enrollment  in  the  public  high  schools  in  1903-04  in  the  North  Atlantic 
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1900  formed  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  (13.5  l>er 
cent.),  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  less  than  one-fifth  (19.6). 

riio  many  factors  enter  into  the  final  result,  it  is  certain 
that  hy  this  augmenting  of  urban  population  both  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  what  we  may  call  the  social  tone  of  the  public  high 
schools  have  been  much  affected.  The  tables  of  the  Census 
showing  the  distribution  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  are 
too  extensive  to  be  summarized  here ;  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  brief  general  statement  that  “  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  comprise  from  three-fourths  to  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  very  many  of  the  principal 
cities  in  1900.  .  .  .  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  is  made  up  of  persons  of  foreign 
parentage,  Chicago  having  the  larger  population,  or  77.4  per 
cent,  as  against  76.9  per  cent,  for  New  York  City.  Boston 
has  very  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  foreign  parentage,  or 
72.2  per  cent.,  while  in  St.  Louis  this  element  constitutes  61 
per  cent,  of  its  entire  population.”  In  many  smaller  cities 
the  percentage  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  is  nearly  as 
great.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  population  of 
American  stock,  and  the  drift  of  boys  from  country  to  town 
continues;  but  no  one  wbo  has  visited  high  schools  in  many 
cities  can  have  failed  to  notice  to  how  great  an  extent  students 
of  foreign  parentage  are  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  secondary  education. 

Until  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  century  our  educational 
development  was  along  national  lines,  and  tended  toward  those 
ideals  which  reached  tlieir  most  complete  expression  in  New 
England.  Valuable  as  is  tbe  contribution  which  the  influx 
of  foreigners  since  the  Civil  War  has  made  to  our  population, 
it  has  nevertheless  introduced  into  our  urban  life  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  education  different  from  those  which  were  the 
inheritance  of  the  present  generation  of  American  born  and 

States  was  207,010;  in  the  North  Central  Slates,  300,352;  in  the  Western  States, 
45,651;  in  the  South  Central  States,  40,167;  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  33,628. 

’  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  i.  p.  cxc.  An  interesting  study  of  the  linguistic  condi¬ 
tions  of  Chicago,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  educational 
assimilation  of  the  foreign  elemetn,  has  been  made  by  Professor  C.  I).  Puck 
(Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  vol.  vi.  p.  97-114). 
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bred.  The  energy  of  the  first  generation  of  immigrants  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  accumulation  of  material  resources.  The  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  of  the  succeeding  generations  tend  to  l^ecome 
assimilated  to  our  own ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  families 
of  foreign  origin,  while  there  is  frequently  an  ambition  to 
obtain  an  education,  the  existence  of  a  tradition  or  ideal  of 
literary  culture  is  much  more  rare  than  in  American  homes, 
whether  of  farmers  or  of  townspeople.  The  majority  of  boys 
and  girls  from  homes  without  an  atmosphere  of  culture  may, 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  teachers  and  the  general  spirit  of 
the  school,  be  led  to  study  Latin;  Greek  seems  to  them  very 
remote.  It  would  never  occur  to  such  students  to  ask  for 
Greek  unless  as  a  result  of  some  accidental  or  artificial  stimulus, 
or  Ijecause  of  a  dearth  of  studies  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
which  seemed  more  intelligible. 

The  growth  of  cities  is  intimately  connected  with  the  amaz¬ 
ing  development  of  our  country  along  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  lines;  and  this  also  has  been  not  without  its  influence 
upon  secondary  and  collegiate  as  well  as  technical  education. 
The  present  has  been  styled  “  the  industrial  age  ” ;  but  in  this 
country  more  than  elsewhere — l)ecause  we  have  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities — men  are  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  inventions  and 
appliances,  to  exploit  in  a  single  generation  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  which  in  a  former  age  would  have  engaged  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  many  generations ;  and  we  all  feel  the  strain  of  the 
effort.  So  varied  are  the  native  riches  of  our  vast  domains, 
so  numerous  and  seductive  are  the  calls  to  the  conquest  of 
nature,  that  the  popular  emphasis  of  applied  science  is  not  to  be 
v.ondered  at.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  if,  pending  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  current  estimates  of  educational  values,  the 
choice  of  studies  in  school  and  college  should,  unless  checked 
by  requirements,  veer  toward  the  subjects  which*  have,  or  are 
thought  to  have,  a  close  relation  with  the  work  of  life.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  many  educationists  as 
well,  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  cardinal  principle  that  the 
fundamental  aim  of  sound  education  is  to  develop  power,  not  to 
accjuire  information ;  hence  the  dangerous  trend  toward  early 
“  specialization.”  Against  such  tendencies  a  study  which  does 
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not  offer  an  appeal  to  a  utilitarian  motive  will  find  it  difficult 
to  make  headway.  Greek  is  not  alone  in  this  category;  it  is, 
further,  not  an  easy  study,  and  when  paired  with  subjects  which 
exact  less  mental  effort,  it  is  liable  to  lose  in  competition  by 
reason  of  its  greater  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  enrollment  in 
Greek  in  secondary  schools  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  in  so 
great  a  country  there  must  always  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
those  who,  from  family  tradition  or  a  literary  bent  or  theo¬ 
logical  interests,  will  have  for  this  study  a  predilection  which 
no  outside  influence  can  uproot ;  but  the  second  and  much  more 
important  reason  is  that  until  recently  most  colleges  made 
Greek  a  requirement  for  admission  to  at  least  one  course. 

How  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college  in  the  past  decade  one  familiar  with  the 
older  order  of  things  will  appreciate  by  glancing  over  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  present 'requirements,  such  as  that  pul>- 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  1905.  Some  institutions, 
as  Princeton  and  Chicago,  still  require  Greek  for  admission ; 
others,  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  give  it  a  certain  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection;  but  the  majority  now  make  entrance  without  Greek 
comparatively  easy.  Herein  lies  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  enrollment  of  Greek  students  in  secondary  schools  from 
about  25,000  in  1898  to  less  than  18.500  in  1904,  in  the  face 
of  an  increase  of  almost  200,000  in  the  total  attendance.  The 
limitations  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  analyze  the  statistics 
in  detail ;  but  especially  instructive  is  the  decline  in  the  numljer 
of  Greek  students  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  states  from  5030  in  1897-98  to  2767  in  1903-04,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  changes  made  in  the  admission  requirements 
of  prominent  colleges  in  the  same  states,  which  in  this  period 
began  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  all  graduates 
and  modified  their  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  accordingly. 

The  statistics  of  the  enrollment  of  students  in  Latin  anrl 
Greek  in  the  colleges  are  not  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a 
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safe  guide.  The  numbers  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  1900-01  were  27,219  and  16,218  re¬ 
spectively;  in  the  Report  for  1903-04,  26,056  and  14,729.  In 
these  totals,  not  to  speak  of  other  omissions,  no  report  is  in¬ 
cluded  from  Harvard  or  Yale,  the  University  of  Michigan 
or  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  the 
case  of  all  the  colleges  reports  from  which  were  received  the 
numbers  refer  to  individual  students  or  to  elections  of  studies. 
This  much,  however,  we  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  in  many  institutions  the  collegiate  student  now  has  so 
large  a  freedom  of  choice  among  so  many  subjects  that  he  may, 
if  he  chooses,  begin  to  “  specialize  ”  soon  after  he  enters.  The 
natural  conseciuence  is  that,  if  he  is  ambitious,  he  will  probably 
choose  work,  so  far  as  possible,  in  preparation  for  the  career 
which  he  sets  before  himself.  In  not  a  few  institutions  the 
idea  of  a  “  liberal  education  ”  in  the  old  sense  is  almost  lost 
sight  of ;  and  since  students  elect  their  studies  with  a  view  to 
future  utility,  Latin  and  Greek  tend  to  be  taken  in  college 
chiefly  by  those  who  purpose  to  become  teachers. 

Has  the  advance  of  the  modern  world  ])rovided  subjects 
to  which  the  time  now  spent  on  Latin  and  Greek  might  be 
devoted  with  greater  profit?  If  not,  are  these  educational 
resources  being  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  training  and  culture?  These  questions  are  too 
large  to  he  answered  in  a  word  ;  consideration  of  them  may  best 
be  reserved  for  another  paper. 

Fr.\ncis  W.  Kelsev 

University  of  Miciiican 
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CONGRESS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904' 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  exposition  year  of  1904.  This  book  contains  the  intro¬ 
ductory  material  (the  history  and  plan  of  the  Congress,  the 
names  of  the  officers,  chairmen,  and  speakers),  and  the  papers 
read  in  the  so-called  Normative  Science  Division,  embracing 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  Seven  more  volumes  dealing 
with  historical  science,  physical  science,  mental  science,  utili¬ 
tarian  science,  social  regulation,  and  social  culture  are  to  follow. 

In  order  to  appreciate  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  understand  the  purpose  underlying  it.  The  world’s 
fair  congresses  held  previously  to  the  St.  Louis  Congress  had 
been  more  or  less  aimless  affairs;  they  differed  in  no  important 
respect  from  the  special  scientific  associations  which  meet  from 
time  to  time  in  the  different  countries,  and  which  are  either 
national  or  international  in  character.  They  were  wider  in 
scope,  it  is  true,  than  the  ordinary  conventions  of  the  natural 
scientists,  psychologists,  mathematicians,  and  other  scholars, 
embracing  as  they  did  nearly  all  the  branches  of  learning,  but 
they  were  all  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  real  inner  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan.  Such  men  as  felt  inclined  offered  the  results 
of  their  researches,  which  were  generally  of  interest  only  to 
those  working  along  similar  lines.  Instructive  and  important 
tho  these  meetings  may  have  been,  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
their  being  held  in  an  exposition  city  rather  than  anywhere 
else  e.xcept  the  desire  of  the  participants  to  combine  pleasure 

'  Edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  LI..  I).,  Director  of  Congresses.  Vol¬ 
ume  I  :  History  of  the  Congress,  by  the  Editor.  .Scientific  Plan  of  the  Congress, 
by  Professor  Hugo  Muiisterberg.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  lloston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mitilin  and  Company,  1905.  ix.  626  p.  $2-50  net. 
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with  business  or  the  wish  of  the  exposition  managers  to  at¬ 
tract  a  few  more  visitors  to  the  fair. 

The  men  behind  the  St.  Louis  Congress  felt  that  imitation  of 
tlie  method  or  lack  of  method  employed  by  former  enterprises 
meant  certain  failure.  They  believed  that  in  this  case,  more 
perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  material  exhibits,  the  exercise  of 
care  and  judgment  was  needed  to  make  a  congress  worth  while, 
and  they  set  about  solving  the  problem  in  a  serious  way.  They 
were  guided  in  their  efforts  by  a  definite  plan,  and  they  did  not 
leave  the  realization  of  the  project  to  chance.  Of  course,  the 
ideals  were  not  fully  realized,  many  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  it  was  not  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  all  the  great 
foreign  scholars  invited,  and  the  speakers  did  not  always  do 
what  was  expected  of  them.  But  the  general  goal  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  a  good  one  and  worth  carrying  out,  and  it  seems  that 
better  results  have  been  achieved  than  in  the  past. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  the  unification  of 
human  knowledge,  it  aimed  “  to  bring  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  world  the  too  much  neglected  idea  of  the  unity  of 
truth.”  The  ideal  which  it  sought  to  attain  was  a  philosophic 
ideal,  and  represents  a  protest  against  the  tendency  to  narrow 
specialism  which  is  content  to  occupy  itself  with  details  without 
taking  its  bearings  in  the  whole  of  things.  This  ideal  naturally 
suggested  the  need  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  sciences  and 
an  indication  of  the  kind  of  problems  to  be  discussed  in  the 
<lifYerent  fields.  Seven  general  divisions  were  chosen,  in  each 
of  which  the  opening  address  was  given  by  an  American  leader 
of  thought  upon  the  unity  of  the  whole  field,  Professor  Royce 
representing  normative  science;  President  Wilson,  historical 
science;  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  physical  science;  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  S.  Hall,  mental  science;  President  Jordan,  utilitarian 
sciences;  Professor  Lowell,  social  regulation;  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris,  social  culture.  The  divisions  were  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  departments  in  which  the  fundamental  conceptions 
and  methods  and  the  progress  made  during  the  last  century 
in  the  field  of  the  department  formed  the  subject  of  each  open¬ 
ing  address.  In  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
sections  of  these  departments  the  relation  of  the  special  branch 
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to  other  branches,  and  the  most  important  present  problems  of 
the  particular  field,  were  made  the  subjects  for  discussion. 
I  he  idea,  we  ol)serve,  was  to  see  things  whole  and  in  their 
proper  relations,  to  unify  results,  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  immediate  past,  and  to  outline  the  funda¬ 
mental  present  problems  in  each  sphere  of  research.  It  was 
an  enterprise  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
A\  hole  Congress  was  in  a  measure  a  philosophical  field  day. 

With  a  purpose  as  all-embracing  as  this  one,  it  was  necessary 
to  work  out  a  classification  of  the  sciences.  This  difficult  task 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Professor  Miinsterberg,  whose  plan  is  fully 
described  by  its  originator  on  pages  85- 134  of  the  volume  before 
us.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  scheme,  for  that  would  carry  us  into  a  consideration  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  epistemology,  logic,  and  meta¬ 
physics.  No  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  thoroly  satisfactory 
classification,  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Professor 
Miinsterberg’s  would  meet  with  anything  like  general  ap¬ 
proval.  In  spite  of  what  the  authors  of  such  systematic 
arrangements  of  world-facts  themselves  believe,  their  classifi¬ 
cations  usually  start  out  from  debatable  metaphysical  assump¬ 
tions.  One’s  classification  of  the  world  depends  upon  one’s 
view  of  the  world,  upon  one’s  philosophy,  and  will,  if  logically 
deduced  from  the  assumed  principles,  be  accepted  only  by  those 
who  agree  with  the  fundamental  premises.  The  plan  before 
us  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  a  scheme  that  puts  the 
philosophers  in  the  same  division  with  the  mathematicians, 
which  separates  psychology,  represented  as  it  was  at  the 
Congress  by  men  like  Hofifding  and  W’ard,  from  philosophy, 
which  cuts  the  ties  that  bind  the  history  of  a  science  to 
that  science,  which  places  economics,  politics,  jurisprudence, 
social  science,  and  religion  among  the  utilitarian  sciences, 
is  bound  to  meet  with  more  than  usual  opposition.  But 
there  would  have  been  c<ynplaints  under  atiy  scheme,  and 
after  all  no  one  was  compelled  to  adopt  Professor  Miinster- 
berg’s  philosophy  in  presenting  his  solutions  to  the  problems 
put  to  him,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  one  did.  Almost 
any  plan  was  better  than  none,  and  the  most  important  question 
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will  still  remain,  Did  the  Congress  realize  its  purpose?  The 
answer  to  the  (piestion  w  ill  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
volumes  embodying  the  contributions  of  the  thinkers  who  were 
invited  to  speak.  So  far  as  the  work  in  philosophy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  one  will  claim  that  any  remarkable  additions  have 
been  made  to  philosophical  knowledge.  The  ])roblems  consid¬ 
ered  are  not  new,  and  the  solutions  offered  are  not  new. 
The  fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  of  metaphysics, 
logic,  ethics,  .'esthetics,  and  kindred  branches,  the  relations  of 
these  studies  to  each  other  and  to  kindred  fields,  and  the  main 
problems  still  awaiting  solution  in  the  different  domains,  have 
formed,  and  will  continue  to  form,  the  subject  of  many  a 
philosophical  story.  Bnt  it  is  well  to  have  bound  together  in 
one  volume  a  discussion  of  such  basal  ciuestions  as  these,  and 
the  philosophical  owner  of  the  hook  will  also  w'elcome  the 
presence  of  such  contributions  from  mathematicians  as  liear 
upon  his  jirovince,  the  jiapers,  for  example,  of  Bdcher,  Picard, 
Boltzmann,  and  Poincare. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  began  with  an  address  upon  the 
“  Involution  of  the  scientific  investigator  ”  by  the  distinguished 
1 ’resident  of  the  Congress,  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  d'his 
was  followed  in  the  Division  of  Normative  Science  by  a 
])a|)er  of  Professor  Royce  on  the  “  Sciences  of  the  ideal.” 
It  was  in  a  measure  the  task  of  the  siicaker  to  justify  the 
coordination  of  philosojiliy  with  mathematics  under  the 
title  of  Normative  Science,  and  no  American  philosopher 
could  have  been  found  more  competent  to  address  a  body 
of  philosophers  and  mathematicians  than  the  one  chosen 
by  the  officers  of  the  Congress.  All  that  Professor  Royce 
shows,  however,  is  that  attempts  are  made  by  mathematicians 
to  get  at  the  foundations  of  their  science;  and  in  this  respect 
he  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  jihilosophical  tendencies 
prevailing  among  modern  mathematicians,  an  idea  which 
is  strengthened  by  other  papers  on  philosophy  and  mathematics 
scattered  thru  the  volume.  P>ut  all  this  does  not  ])rove  any¬ 
thing  more  than  what  has  always  been  granted,  and  does  not 
remove  one’s  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  forcing  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  into  a  partnership  with  the  philosophers,  d  he 
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philosopher  is  interested  in  the  fundamental  concepts  or  cate- 
jjories  underlyinj^  the  different  fields  of  mental  activity.  He 
is  interested  amoiyc;-  other  thinj^s  in  the  philosojiliy  or  logic  of 
mathematics,  and  he  can  gain  much  help  from  the  mathema¬ 
tician  when  the  mathematician  turns  logician.  A  similar  plea 
might  have  heen  made  for  calling  the  physicists  or  biologists 
in  session  with  the  philost)phers,  and  the  names  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicists  and  biologists  might  have  been  cited  to 
show  that  there  is  much  in  common  between  the  philosophical 
scientist  and  the  philoso|)hcr.  The  mathematician  operates 
with  certain  fundamental  concepts  in  which  the  logician  is 
interested,  the  jiliysicist  and  biologist  operate  with  others  be¬ 
sides.  Philosophy  is  willing  to  discuss  these  problems  with 
any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  examine  them,  but  it  has  no  more 
reason  for  forming  a  brotherhood  with  mathematics  than  with 
science  or  history  or  any  other  field  of  research.  Of  course,  if 
all  the  categories  could  he  reduced  to  mathematical  categories, 
and  these  in  turn  to  a  fundamental  category  of  ordinal  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  example,  the  logic  of  mathematics  would  Ijecome  the 
pivotal  science.  But  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  dream.  Still 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  so-called  mania  to  spin  out 
concepts  from  a  single  concept  has  not  yet  died  out. 

Two  articles  introduce  the  work  in  the  department  of 
philosophy,  one  on  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  methods 
of  philosophy  by  Professor  Ilowison,  the  other  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Professor  Ladd. 
Professor  Ilowdson’s  paper  is  disappointing,  largely  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  fragmentary  character.  He  gives  a  kind  of  table 
of  contents  which  he  calls  a  brief  summary  of  his  entire  thought, 
and  then  an  excerpt  from  the  larger  document  for  which  there 
is  no  space.  In  this  excerpt  we  get  a  fantastic  deduction  of  the 
categories  which  is  far  from  convincing;  concepts  suddenly 
appear  in  the  scheme  when  they  are  needed,  as  is  usual  in  such 
pseudo-deductions.  One  does  not  get  from  this  contribution 
a  satisfactory  notifui  of  what  modern  philosophy  is  striving 
for,  what  its  problems  are.  and  how  they  are  solved,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  the  writer’s  own  pluralistic  system,  something  about 
which  we  do  not  particularly  care  in  this  j)lace.  Professor 
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Ladd  offers  us  a  resume  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the 
period  after  Kant  down  to  the  present  time.  The  task  he  sets 
himself  is  interesting  and  valuable  enough,  involving  as  it 
does  a  statement  of  the  problems  handed  over  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  Kantian  critique,  a  description  of  the 
improved  solutions,  a  summary  of  the  principal  results,  and  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  these  problems.  But  we  miss  in 
Professor  Ladd’s  account  that  artistic  insight  which  makes  of 
such  expositions  something  more  than  a  catalog  of  systems. 
By  the  pen  of  a  Kuno  Fischer  or  a  Windelband  or  a  Hoff- 
ding  the  development  of  the  period  would  have  been  traced  in  a 
few  broad  and  telling  strokes,  and  we  should  have  received 
a  picture  of  the  age  in  its  essential  outlines  that  would  have 
helped  us  to  see  ourselves  in  the  proper  setting. 

In  the  metaphysics  section  we  have  an  article  on  the  “  Rela¬ 
tion  between  metaphysics  and  other  sciences,”  by  Professor 
A.  E.  Taylor,  and  one  on  ”  Present  problems,”  by  Professor 
Ormond.  Professor  Taylor  speaks  in  the  optimistic  rational¬ 
istic  strain  of  the  old  dogmatists  in  philosophy  and  would  have 
us  go  back  to  Leibniz  instead  of  to  Kant.  It  appears  to  him 
“  that  the  recent  enormous  developments  in  the  purely  formal 
sciences  of  logic  and  mathematics,  with  the  host  of  funda¬ 
mental  problems  they  oi)en  up,  give  promi.se  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  era  of  fresh  speculative  construction.”  The  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  wishing  to  advertise  personal  friends  hinders  Pro¬ 
fessor  Taylor  from  naming  the  men  who  may  be  expected  to  do 
the  great  work.  Metaphysics,  he  says,  is  a  pure  or  formal 
science:  all  its  conclusions  are  rigid  logical  deductions  from 
self-evident  premises.  Pure  formal  logic  and  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  are  also  pure  sciences,  perhaps  there  is  such  a  pure 
science  of  ethics  and  one  of  .'esthetics.  Metaphysics  may  be 
called  the  supreme  science  of  order,  of  logical,  spatial,  tem¬ 
poral,  and  numerical  order.  If  spatial,  temporal,  and  numeri¬ 
cal  order  can  be  reduced  to  logical  order,  then  metaphysics 
and  logic  are  identical.  There  is  some  presumption,  according 
to  our  author,  that  this  can  be  done.  Perhaps  mathematics, 
too,  can  be  reduced  to  logic.  Tbe  empirical  sciences  all  de¬ 
pend  on  induction  and  are  merely  problematical,  psychology 
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as  well  as  chemistry  and  physics.  They  study  temporal 
sequences  either  with  a  view  to  the  actual  control  of  future 
sequences  or  with  a  view  to  detecting  under  the  sequences  some 
coherent  purposes.  The  formal  sciences  add  nothing  to  our  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events,  but  enlighten  us 
solely  as  to  the  general  laws  of  interconnection  by  which  all 
conceivable  systems  of  true  assertions  are  permeated  and 
bound  together.  Metaphysics  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
descriptive  sciences.  The  case  is  different  when  we  turn  to 
appreciation  or  evaluation  of  empirical  fact.  The  meta¬ 
physician  forms  a  general  concept  of  reality.  It  is  right  for 
him  to  see  whether  the  knowledge  of  empirical  facts  substan¬ 
tiates  his  view  and  fills  it  in. 

Professor  Taylor’s  conception  of  metaphysics  as  a  science 
of  self-evident  truth  is  a  dream.  There  can  be  no  such  .science 
of  metaphysics  as  he  describes.  His  ho])e  that  all  the  so-called 
orders  can  be  reduced  to  and  deduced  from  one  fundamental 
order  is  also  a  dream.  He  exaggerates  the  progress  we  have 
made  towards  the  realization  of  this  dream.  He  likewise  ex- 
aggerates  the  value  of  the  contributions  made  by  his  mathe¬ 
matical  friends  in  this  direction.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  concepts  of  quantity  and  number  to  simpler  terms. 
— Besides,  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  pure  science  of 
metaphysics  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  science  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  reality,  that  it  enlightens  us  solely  as  to  the  general 
laws  of  interconnection  by  which  all  conceivable  systems  of 
true  assertions  are  permeated  and  bound  together,  and  that  it  is 
the  supreme  science  of  order,  logical,  temporal,  spatial,  and 
numerical.  That  is,  it  seems  to  be  ontology,  formal  logic,  and 
Kategoricnlehre.  How  it  can  l)e  all  these  at  the  same  time 
Professor  Taylor  does  not  make  clear. — In  his  paper  Professor 
Ormond  confuses  the  problem  of  metaphysics  with  his  own  solu¬ 
tion  of  it.  However  one  may  sympathize  with  this  solution,  one 
must  remember  that  there  are  other  systems  and  that  one’s 
definition  must  be  broad  enough  to  take  account  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  discussion  of  present  problems.  For  Professor 
Ormond  consciousness  furnishes  the  standpoint,  principle,  and 
method  of  metaphysics.  Everything  is  very  simple  from  this 
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point  of  view :  consciousness  is  the  great  reality,  effort  is  the 
core  of  consciousness,  effort  is  guided  by  a  purpose,  and  the 
spring  out  of  which  our  world  is  to  arise  is  the  idea  informed 
with  purposive  energy  or  purpose  or  will  informed  or  guided 
by  idea. 

There  are  two  papers  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pfleiderer  discusses  the  “  Relation  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  to  the  other  sciences  ”  in  his  usual  broad-minded  way. 
The  philosophy  of  religion  is  looking  for  important  solutions 
to  many  of  its  problems  to  modern  scientific  psychology,  and  to 
the  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  religions.  It  finds 
the  law  of  religious  development  and  the  standard  for  judging 
its  value  in  the  inner  essence  of  the  spirit  of  humanity.  The 
God-consciousness  is  the  revelation  of  the  original  innate 
longing  of  reason  after  complete  unity  and  consistency  in  all 
our  thinking  and  willing.  It  always  depends  upon  the  theo¬ 
retical  perception  of  truth  and  the  moral  standard  of  life. 
Hence  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  closely  related  to  ethics 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  also  the  function  of  this  science  to 
act  as  judge  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  relation  of 
morality  to  religion  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  essence  of  religion  and  science.  All  true  knowledge 
of  science  will  be  a  help  to  religion  and  a  means  of  purifying 
religion  from  the  dross  of  superstition. — Professor  Troeltsch 
outlines  the  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  paper  is  presented  in  such  an  ungrammatical', 
awkward,  unintelligible  translation  as  to  make  its  perusal  an 
agonizing  task.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  editor  of  the 
volume  should  have  allowed  such  a  piece  of  work  to  pass. 
Nearly  all  of  the  translations  in  the  volume  are  poor,  but  this 
one  certainly  deserves  special  condemnation.  Reading  Pro¬ 
fessor  Troeltsch’s  article  in  its  English  masquerade  is  like  work¬ 
ing  out  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  or  a  cipher  dispatch.  The 
author  deserves  our  sympathy  for  having  his  address  thus  dis¬ 
torted  and  perverted.  Professor  Troeltsch  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  study  of  psychology  and  the  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  thinks  the  Kantian 
theory  of  religion  must  Ite  modified  in  four  essential  respects 
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and  that  this  work  will  bring  out  four  problems,  i.  The  theory 
of  knowledge  must  be  entered  thru  the  portals  of  psychology'. 
2.  The  essence  of  religion  must  not  be  sought  in  Kant’s  syn¬ 
thetic  judgment  a  priori,  but  derived  from  searching  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis.  3.  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  intelligible  and 
empirical  ego  must  be  transformed.  4.  The  religious  a  priori 
must  be  actualized;  in  Kant’s  scheme  it  is  too  abstract,  ana¬ 
lytical,  conceptual. 

In  the  logic  section  Professor  Hammond  contributes  an 
article  on  the  “  Relation  of  logic  to  other  disciplines,”  and 
Professor  Woodbridge  one  on  the  “  Field  of  logic.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hammond  gives  us  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  different 
•conceptions  of  logic  which  have  appeared  in  its  history,  and 
then  offers  his  own  solution  concerning  the  relation  of  logic  to 
psychology^  and  metaphysics.  Where  there  is  such  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  subject  as  in  this  case,  the 
method  of  procedure  followed  by  Professor  Hammond  seems 
appropriate  and  fruitful,  and  might  have  been  employed  profit¬ 
ably  by  other  speakers  at  the  Congress.  He  rejects  the  e.\- 
treme  formal  and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  logic,  and  holds 
that  logic  describes  and  systematizes  the  formal  processes  of 
inferential  thought  and  applies  them  as  practical  principles  to 
the  body  of  real  knowledge  to  formulate  the  laws  and  grounds 
of  evidence,  the  principles  of  method,  and  the  conditions  and 
forms  of  inferential  thinking. — Professor  Woodbridge  does 
openly  and  boldly  what  nearly  all  the  theorists  of  knowledge 
do  without  being  aware  of  it :  he  places  his  logical  theory  upon 
a  metaphysical  basis.  His  standpoint  may  l)e  described  as  a 
dogmatic  evolutionistic  realism.  There  is  a  developing  reality 
which  develops  into  a  known  reality  without  undergoing  any 
other  transformation.  We  know  this  reality  as  it  is.  The 
fact  that  knowledge  processes  are  vital  processes  does  not 
make  logic  biology,  nor  does  the  fact  that  they  are  mental 
processes  make  it  psychology.  The  important  thing  about 
these  processes  for  logic  is  that  they  have  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  they  have  the  value  of  knowledge  because 
they  are  connected  with  reality.  The  things  are  not  ideas 
representing  other  things  outside  of  consciousness,  but  real 
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things  wliich  l)y  being  in  consciousness  have  the  capacity 
of  representing  each  other,  of  standing  for  or  implying  each 
other.  Professor  Woodbridge’s  paper  is  an  evidence  of  tlie  fact 
tliat  pragmatism  is  not  the  only  theory  whicbcanbe  derived  from 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Indeed,  his  criticism  of  pragmatism 
is  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  his  contribution.  Ilis  realistic 
doctrine,  however,  which  borders  closely  upon  materialism,  is 
too  vague  and  undeveloped  to  be  acceptable  in  its  present  form. 
In  his  endeavor  to  avoid  dualism  he  loses  himself  in  vague  and 
meaningless  statements;  he  seems  to  think  he  can  get  rid  of  the 
problem  of  consciousness  by  simply  ignoring  it,  or  by  making 
of  it  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  tbe  real  flesb-and-blood  things. 

Two  articles  appear  in  the  Methodology  of  Science  section, 
one  by  Professor  Ostwald  on  the  “Theory  of  science,’’  and  one 
by  Profes.sor  Benno  Erdmann  on  the  “  Content  and  validity  of 
the  cau.sal  law.”  The  first  presents  the  usual  positivistic  view 
of  .science  and  contains  nothing  especially  noteworthy;  the  sec¬ 
ond  offers  an  able  and  thoro  investigation  of  the  concept  of 
causality.  While  Ostwald  rejects  entirely  the  so-called  neces¬ 
sary  truths,  Erdmann  holds  that  modern  natural-scientific 
empiricism,  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  necessity 
of  thought,  goes  entirely  too  far.  Eor  him  there  is  a  necessity 
of  thought  peculiar  to  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect : 
a  completely  irregular  and  therefore  relationless  alternation  of 
impressions  contradicts  not  only  our  experience,  but  even  the 
conditions  of  our  thought.  Rationalism  is  in  the  right  when 
it  regards  necessary  connection  as  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Forces  are  tbe  im- 
perceivable  relations  of  dependence  wbich  we  must  presuppose 
lietween  events  that  follow  one  another  uniformly,  if  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  this  seiiuence  is  to  become  for  us  either  thinkable  or 
conceivable,  b'very  ])ossible  interpretation  of  nature  therefore 
I)ossesses  a  dynamic  character.  Epistemologically  we  come 
finally  to  a  universal  iihenomeuological  dynamism  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  theoretical  interpretation  of  the 
world. 

Professor  Sorley  discusses  the  nature  of  ethics.  The  object 
of  science  is  to  understand  the  relations  of  fact,  but  it  can  give 
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no  relevant  answer  to  (luestions  of  worth.  It  can  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  judgments  of  worth  hy  psychological  and  historical 
methods,  but  it  has  not  touched  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  nature  of  worth  or  goodness  or  duty.  The  ethical  concept 
is  based  upon  the  primary  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness,  upon 
approbations  and  disa])i)rohations.  These  jirimary  ethical 
facts  or  judgments  cannot  l)e  assumed  to  be  of  unquestionable 
validity.  Our  moral  judgments  claim  validity,  they  imply 
an  objective  standard.  lUit  the  objective  standard  may 
modify  or  even  reverse  them.  Our  ethical  judgments 
stand  in  need  of  revision  anti  criticism.  'I'he  tthjective 
standard  is  not  itself  given  once  for  all ;  it  has  to  he  formetl 
by  accumulation  and  comparison  of  moral  experiences. 
Like  the  experiences  on  which  science  is  based,  these  have  to 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  harmonious,  and  analysis  has  tt)  Ihj 
employed  to  bring  out  the  element  of  identity  which  often  lurks 
behind  apparent  contradiction.  But  ethics  involves  a  point  of 
view  to  which  science  must  ajways  remain  a  stranger.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sorley  means  by  this  that  science  cannot  answer  the 
(|Ustion,  What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  goodness  or  worth  ? 
we  do  not  see  how  science  is  worse  off  here  than  ethics  itself. 
Ethics  cannot  answer  the  question,  either.  Every  science  has 
its  ultimates  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  The  facts  which 
ethics  studies  are  peculiar  judgments  of  worth;  it  seeks  to  find 
the  principle  upon  which  these  judgments  are  based,  the  staiul- 
ard  of  worth  which  is  itself  expressible  as  a  judgment  of  value. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  reaches  this  principle  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  ways  of  science.  And,  like  science,  it  stops  when  it  can  go 
no  further  in  its  explanati(jn  :  it  cannot  tell  what  is  the  ultimate 
essence  of  the  g(M)d  and  why  it  is  good. — According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ilensel  in  his  “  Present  ])rohlems  of  ethics,”  we  have 
two  o])posing  movements  in  ethics,  the  scientific  or  evolution¬ 
istic  school  for  which  the  individual  is  an  insignificant  part  of 
a  machine,  and  the  school  proceeding  from  Kant  which  takes 
account  of  values  which  the  individual  himself  introduces  into 
reality.  The  whole  moral  process  is  transferred  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  to  decide  what  to  do  with  these  values. — It 
cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  either  one  of  the  ethical  sj)cakers 
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proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion :  they  both  fell  short  of 
what  one  had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  philosophical  part  closes  with  two  articles  on  aesthetics, 
the  “  Relation  of  aesthetics  to  psychology  and  philosophy,”  by 
H.  R.  Marshall,  and  the  “  Fundamental  questions  of  con¬ 
temporary  aesthetics,”  by  Professor  Dessoir.  Professor  Des- 
soir’s  paper  is  just  what  one  should  desire  in  this  place.  If  all 
the  speakers  had  carried  out  the  task  put  before  them  as  clearly 
as  he  has  done  it,  the  Congress  book  would  be  more  useful  than 
it  is.  Instead  of  giving  us  his  own  favorite  theories,  he  tells  us 
what  problems  are  actually  being  discussed  and  what  solutions 
are  offered.  A  contribution  like  this  is  really  worth  while,  giv¬ 
ing  as  it  were  an  inventory  of  the  science  up  to  date.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dessoir  is  also  fortunate  in  having  had  an  interpreter, 
Miss  Puffer,  who  knows  the  subject  as  well  as  the  language  of 
the  paper  she  undertakes  to  translate, — and  English  besides. 

A  meager  bibliography  of  philosophy  is  appended  to 
the  philosophical  department.  In  a  text-book  for  under¬ 
graduates  such  a  list  of  books  would  find  a  proper  place;  why  it 
should  have  been  inserted  here  is  hard  to  understand.  The 
rest  of  the* work  is  taken  up  with  the  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  papers  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  phi¬ 
losophy  are :  ”  The  fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  of 
mathematics,”  by  Professor  Bocher ;  “  On  the  development  of 
mathematical  analysis  and  its  relations  to  some  other  sciences,” 
by  Professor  Picard;  “  The  relations  of  applied  mathematics,” 
by  Professor  Boltzmann;  and  “The  principles  of  mathematical 
physics,”  by  Professor  Poincare.  The  misspellings  in  the  titles 
of  the  German  books  mentioned  in  the  volume  reach  their 
climax  in  the  mathematical  bibliographies,  and  make  one 
wonder  why  the  editor  did  not  turn  over  the  proofreading  to 
some  one  who  knows  the  German  language. 

Frank  Tiiilly 
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FRESHMAN  ENGLISH  (II) 

A  SURVEY  OF  IDEAS  AND  METHODS 

In  the  shifting  of  province  lines,  between  school  and  college, 
college  and  university,  freshman  year  still  marks  a  boundary. 
Remembering  the  continuity  of  education,  we  yet  see  here  the 
beginning  of  a  new  educational  life.  For  freshman  year,  in 
thousands  of  young  lives,  is  the  introduction  to  culture.  Even 
after  the  best  of  schools,  the  entrance  into  college  is  likely  to 
give  a  sudden  widening  of  view.  No  less  obviously  the  ensuing 
(opportunity  is  largest  for  courses  in  English.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  courses  in  English  are  regarded  by  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  as  peculiarly  courses  for  culture. ‘  The  freshman  prob¬ 
lem,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  a  problem  for  the  department  of 
English.  How  shall  freshman  English  be  made  liberal  indeed, 
be  made  indeed  an  immediate  means  toward  the  common  aca¬ 
demic  end?  The  more  definite  its  adjustment  to  this  peculiar 
opportunity,  the  more  definite  is  the  preparation  indicated  to 
the  schools.  The  college  thereby  shows  the  school,  not  merely 
what  to  prepare,  but  what  to  prepare  for.  This  paper  ex¬ 
amines  ideas  and  methods  of  advancing  from  such  achievement 
and  training  as  is  proper  to  school,  thru  the  introductory  course 
in  college,  toward  the  college  ideal  of  humane  letters.  In  a 
word,  it  explores  the  openings  for  consecutiveness. 

One  of  the  tangible  means  of  culture  always  at  hand  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  rarely  at  hand  in  school,  is  a  large  library.  We  all 
agree  that  familiarity  with  books  is  essential  in  the  process  of 
liberalization ;  that  the  schools  do  not  achieve  it  and,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  cannot ;  that  it  is  further  desirable  as  serving,  not 
merely  studies  in  English,  but  all  liberal  studies;  and  that  it 
can  be  inculcated  most  readily  thru  English.  No  one  should 
be  impatient  at  hearing  these  truisms  who  has  not  embodied 

'  This  attitude  is  discussed  at  length  in  Educational  Review,  April,  1904. 
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tlieni  in  his  freshman  course.  Douhlless  there  is  no  device  of 
examination  upon  reading  tliat  cannot  he  circumvented  by  a 
corresponding  device  of  digest  and  cram.  It  is  clear,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  our  present  entrance  requirement,  English  B,  is 
met  successfully  in  many  cases  by  a  cpiicker  process  than  pon¬ 
dering  over  the  specified  classics.  But  what  cannot  be  insured 
by  examination  has  at  least  far  more  promise  in  a  well-directed 
method  of  teaching.  Freshman  English,  whether  thru  litera¬ 
ture  or  thru  composition,  can  effectively  open  the  library. 

If  freshman  Engli.sh  is  to  foster  and  direct  reading,  it  can¬ 
not  he  mainly  a  text-h(K)k  course,  nor  mainly  a  lecture  course. 
Its  advance  from  the  teaching  of  the  schools  must  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  method.  No  reflection  upon  the  schools  is  intended ; 
for  none  is  deserved.  Many  schools  have  widened  their  scope 
and  livened  their  method  by  providing  subsidiary  or  collateral 
reading.  But,  from  the  very  difference  of  conditions,  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  school  generally  has  a  given  course  focused  in  a  single 
hook.  lie  studies  one  book,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
he  cannot  study  many.  In  college  the  typical  conditions  arc 
(|uite  opposite.  The  center  of  a  college  is  its  library.  From 
the  beginning  a  student  should  learn  that  his  use  of  the  library 
will  he  a  very  practical  measure  of  his  culture.  Tho  text- 
lK)oks  are  often  necessary  in  freshman  English,  and  lectures  are 
often  inspiring,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  both  to¬ 
gether,  should  he  the  main  reliance.  We  must  rest  content 
neither  with  hoping  that  freshmen  wdll  read  nor  with  exhorting 
them  to  read;  we  must  make  them  read  and  help  them  read. 
If  freshmen  are  to  find  their  account  in  reading  three  l)ooks 
instead  of  learning  one,  we  are  hound  to  provide  the  means  and 
the  time  in  freshman  English. 

As  to  means,  if  freshman  English  is  devoted  mainly  to  com¬ 
position,  the  only  real  difficulty  is  in  guiding  and  superintend¬ 
ing  research;  for  in  this  case  the  main  u.se  of  the  library  is 
for  compilation,  and  topics  are  too  various  to  involve  con¬ 
flict.  If  fre.shman  English  is  devoted  mainly  to  literature, 
the  problem,  tho  not  easy,  still  is  not  beyond  solution  by 
modern  library  methods.  It  can  he  solved  by  any  well- 
C(]uippcd  library  that  secs  its  importance.  The  large  library 
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of  today  can  provide  ready  access,  both  to  the  t)ne  IkhjIc  that  the 
freshman  slionld  read  that  day  in  his  room,  and  to  the  three 
hooks  that  he  should  consult,  compare,  and  restore  on  the  spot, 
lint  the  instructor  should  remember  that  a  large  library  is 
primarily  not  to  draw  hooks  from,  hut  to  collate  hooks  in;  it  is 
primarily  not  a  circulating  library,  hut  a  reference  library,  llis 
assignments,  therefore,  should  call  mainly  for  reading  in  the 
library.  The  hooks  that  are  to  he  studied  intensively  may  he 
few  enough  to  he  owned  by  the  student  or  providetl  by  a  special 
store  of  duplicates ;  the  hooks  that  are  to  he  read  extensively 
should  he  many  enough  to  compel  actual  work  of  comparison 
in  the  library.  Since  the  point  is  not  mere  (juantity,  hut  regu¬ 
larity,  the  reading  need  not  hulk  enough  to  tax  either  the 
students  or  the  instructor  or  the  librarian;  hut  it  must  he  large 
enough  to  compel  in  actual  method  of  teaching  a  consistent 
application  of  the  axiom  that  freshman  activity  in  the  library 
is  a  fair  gauge  of  freshman  awakening.  Moreover,  if  regu¬ 
larity  is  assured  by  reports  forming  stated  parts  of  the  class 
discussion,  and  system  by  a  printed  prognun,  it  is  possible  to 
give  some  latitude  of  time  and  choice  among  specified  hooks. 
While  this  relieves  the  librarians,  it  may  he  inviting  to  indi¬ 
vidual  bent.  The  attention  to  individuals  and  the  planning  of 
recitations  thus  implied  does,  indeed,  demand  of  the  instructor 
more  time  than  a  fixed  routine  of  text-book  or  lecture ;  hut  if  it 
makes  freshman  English  really  a  reading  course,  it  will  he 
worth  far  more  than  the  additional  cost  of  instruction. 

The  peculiar  opportunity  to  teach  individuals  gives  a  large 
claim  on  freshman  year  to  composition.  Composition  holds 
its  undisputed  place  by  virtue  of  being  an  immediate  means 
toward  the  common  end  of  helping  the  student  to  find  himself, 
to  work  out  his  own  intellectual  salvation.  Theoretically,  in¬ 
deed,  composition  is  “  English  ”  in  another  sense;  hut,  tho  the 
ambiguity  of  this  term  “  English  ”  has  involved  some  con¬ 
fusion  of  theory,  in  practice  the  teaching  of  English  commonly 
includes  composition.  Practically,  then,  composition  as  well  as 
luiglish  literature  is  “  English  ”;  and  practically  the  freshman 
course  in  English  always  includes  composition.  But  if  in 
planning  an  introductory  course  of  literature  the  department  of 
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English  should  feel  an  obligation  to  serve  the  whole  scheme  of 
liberal  studies,  much  more  in  planning  freshman  composition. 
For  composition,  by  its  exceptional  character  of  having  no 
subject-matter,  of  depending  on  all  subject-matters,  has  for  its 
essential  function  to  serve  all  studies  in  general,  and  those 
studies  in  particular  which  are  most  important  for  each  given 
freshman.  Rhetoric,  in  both  its  practical  and  its  liberal 
aspects,  is  our  modern  organon.^  From  the  Greeks  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  from  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  the  last  year  of 
college,  rhetoric  is  a  constant  in  education.  It  is  that  constant 
discipline  by  which  a  student,  at  whatever  period  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  is  called  to  grasp  his  thoughts  in  expressing  himself. 
What  those  thoughts  are,  what  that  self  is  becoming,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  all  his  studies  and  all  his  life.  Rhetoric  calls  upon 
him  to  bring  all  this  to  bear  by  expressing  himself.  It  is  the 
office  of  rhetoric  to  teach  him  how  to  express  himself  better;  it 
is  the  office  of  all  his  education  to  make  him  better  worth  ex¬ 
pressing.  That  is  the  fundamental  relation,  as  of  all  art  to 
all  human  life,  so  peculiarly  of  this  universal  art  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  student. 

The  place  of  rhetoric  in  college,  then,  is  measured  by  its 
service  to  the  whole  scheme  of  liberal  studies.  The  idea  of 
assigning  it  to  one  group  of  instructors  is,  not  to  limit  its  scope 
of  subjects,  but  to  provide  what,  in  our  American  conditions,, 
has  seemed  generally  the  best  economy  of  administration.  In 
England,  and  now  at  Princeton,  rhetoric  is  taught  indifferently 
by  all  tutors  or  preceptors  in  connection  with  all  “  reading 
courses.  A  freshman  at  Balliol  or  at  Princeton  learns  his 
rhetoric  as  he  writes  themes  in  history  or  Greek.  This  system 
is  as  logical  as  the  other,  if  the  tutor  can  teach  rhetoric.  Our 
common  American  practice  goes  upon  the  theory  of  providing 
experts  in  composition,  who,  tho  they  cannot  beyond  a  certain 
point  know  the  student’s  subject,  know  how  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Like  the  orator  of  Cicero’s  definition,  the  modern 
college  teacher  of  rhetoric  is  the  man  that  knows  how.  And 
this  corresponds  to  the  method  of  rhetoric,  which  consists  in 


*  This  idea  is  elaborated  in  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
vol.  xvii.  (n.  s.  x.),  no.  4,  p.  xxii. 
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learning  liow.  By  learning  how  to  express  the  significance  of 
Greek  play  or  Elizabethan,  of  feudal  allegiance  or  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Horace,  a  freshman  learns  what  it  means  to 
him;  he  brings  his  studies  into  closer  relation  to  himself. 

This  idea  leads  naturally  to  the  library.  For  freshman  com¬ 
position  may  involve  reading,  not  only  in  study  of  models,  but 
also  in  practice  at  compilation.  Minds  accustomed  to  accept  and 
repeat  generalizations  at  second  hand  may  be  taught,  not  only 
to  reflect,  but  also,  within  feasible  limits,  to  investigate.  How 
to  find  facts,  how  to  compare  inferences,  and  finally  how  to 
bring  reading  to  bear, — in  all  this,  freshman  composition  may 
be  of  practical  service  to  any  other  course,  and  of  liberal  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  student  himself.  That  compilation  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  mechanical  process  of  paste-pot  and  shears,  when 
experience  proves  it  to  be,  not  only  open  to  originality,  but 
in  many  cases  positively  conducive  to  originality,  is  a  reminder 
to  freshman  English.® 

As  the  opportunity  of  composition  in  college  is  to  educate 
the  individual,  so  the  essential  method.  College  after  college 
has  provided,  as  a  regular  part  of  its  courses  in  rhetoric,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  consultation  hours.*  Much  as  this  costs,  it  is  worth  far 
more.  Its  ideal  is  that  each  student  should  have  separately  a 
conference  with  his  instructor  in  rhetoric  on  each  theme.  Tho 
a  secondary  motive  may  be  the  desire  to  bring  the  teaching 
of  English  composition  into  line  with  the  teaching  of  all  other 
composition,  as  in  music  or  painting,  the  primary  motive  is  the 
desire  to  fulfill  the  special  function  of  rhetoric  in  college,  to 
help  the  individual  find  himself  by  teaching  him  how  to  grasp 

*  Missouri  mentions  specific  instruction  in  compilation.  Tho  it  is  taught, 
doubtless,  in  other  freshman  English  courses  and  m  a  few  freshman  history  courses, 
it  seems  to  have  no  general  recognition.  In  stressing  this  application  of  freshman 
composition  there  is  no  idea,  either  of  confining  it  to  topics  from  literature,  or  of 
crowding  out  descriptive  writing  from  personal  experience.  Tho  it  is  more 
important  than  teachers  generally  seem  to  grant,  it  can  be,  and  should  be,  limited 
in  time.  For  "  learning  how  ”  has  other  aspects. 

^  See  “  The  value  of  the  office-hour  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,”  Educational 
Review,  October,  1894.  The  system  is  specifically  mentioned  by  Amherst, 
Beloit,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Rochester,  Smith,  and  Wesleyan;  and  is  doubtless  followed  by  other 
colleges. 
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his  own  knowledge,  whether  of  study  or  of  observation,  and 
how  to  express  his  own  personality.  The  importance  of  this 
method  in  freshman  year,  when  the  lad  is  “  moving  about  in 
worlds  not  realized,”  is  so  evident  that  the  mere  statement  of 
it  is  an  urgent  recommendation. 

Two  general  methods,  then,  are  urged  upon  freshman  Eng¬ 
lish  by  its  peculiar  opportunity  of  introducing  to  liberal  cul¬ 
ture;  first,  that  it  should  be  a  reading  course;  second,  that  it 
should  provide  regular  conference  with  individuals.  Evi- 
<lently  these  two  may  work  together  by  the  correlation  of  rheto¬ 
ric  with  literature.  There  is  no  better  opportunity  than  the  con¬ 
ference  with  individuals  for  teaching  students  how  to  read  and 
how  to  bring  their  reading  to  bear.  But  it  is  easy  to  make  this 
correlation  too  strict.  The  larger  opportunity  of  freshman 
English  is  not  best  realized  by  confining  freshman  themes  to 
topics  from  literature.  On  the  contrary,  such  restriction  often 
hampers  individual  expression,  and  always  hampers  the  natural 
service  of  rhetoric  to  all  studies.  Correlation  in  this  strict 
sense  may  even  amount  to  confusion.  Because  writing  must 
be  learned  in  part  from  great  writers,  or  more  vaguely  because 
composition  is  “  English,”  some  schools  have  shut  their  pupils 
up  to  futile  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Burns  or  the  character  of 
Julius  Caesar.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  in  school  and 
college  alike,  that  the  dependence  of  rhetoric  on  literature  is 
not  such  that  all  students  should  always  write  on  books,  much 
less  that  they  should  always  write  on  certain  prescribed  books. 
Surely  writing  may  be  learned  from  writers;  but  surely  it  will 
not  be  learned  by  always  writing  on  writers.  That  a  pupil 
can  write  more  readily  on  moths,  carpentry,  automobiles,  on 
chivalry  or  socialism,  is  a  bent  not  to  be  deplored  nor  checked. 
He  will  become  no  more  literary  for  writing  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

The  heresy  that  the  literary  culture  of  composition  resides  in 
certain  topics  and  cannot  be  approached  thru  others,  tho  pro¬ 
fessed  openly  by  very  few,  seems  to  be  followed  by  many. 
Worse  than  that,  it  seems  to  gain  unnatural  vigor  in  the  shadow 
of  the  college.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school,  no  sin 
is  seen  in  writing  on  science,  on  history,  on  life;  but,  from 
the  time  when  entrance  examinations  cast  their  shadow  before 
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to  the  time  when  the  lad  or  lass  has  the  sophomore  courage  of 
self-assertion,  composition  is  often  put  in  leading  strings  to 
literature.  The  restriction  is  doubtless  due  as  much  to  crowd¬ 
ing,  to  bad  economy  of  time,  as  to  conscious  theory;  but,  to 
whatever  due,  it  has  actually  hindered  the  education  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  lives  by  making  their  expression  either  artificial 
or  sterile.®  Thus  to  sacrifice  comp(«ition  to  literature  is  often 
to  make  literature  odious  while  it  makes  composition  unprofit¬ 
able.  Rhetoric  will  best  help  literature  when  it  is  free  to 
pursue  its  natural  function  of  helping  everything  else.  For 
“  literary  sense  ”  is  quickened  by  every  creative  effort  of  the 
student  to  express  himself ;  the  appreciation  of  literary  form  is 
defined  and  stimulated  by  every  attempt  to  revise  the  form 
of  his  own  expression.  This  is  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
theory  of  correlation;  and,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  it  under¬ 
lies  some  of  our  best  freshman  courses.® 

The  study  of  form  as  the  common  factor  in  literature  and 
rhetoric  may  fulfill  largely  the -function  of  freshman  English. 
While  it  is  practical  it  may  be  liberal.  Practically,  the  study  of 
form  gives  grasp  of  presentation ;  liberally,  it  reacts,  thru  com¬ 
position,  in  quicker  and  more  lucid  habit  of  thought,  and,  thru 
literature,  in  appreciation  of  how  artistic  conceptions  are  em¬ 
bodied,  how  the  artistic  impulse  works  constructively,  how 
truth  is  expressed  in  lieauty.  Between  these  is  no  fixed  bound¬ 
ary;  and  the  realization  of  either  is  imperfect  without  the 
realization  of  the  other.  Here  lies  a  more  fundamental  cor¬ 
relation,  at  once  of  rhetoric  with  literature,  and  of  both 

*  "  Tlie  schools  generally  keep  their  composition  work  close  to  the  literature 
studied,  while  we  throw  the  students  into  expository  work  chiefly  on  non-hookish 
themes  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  stand  more  firmly  on  their  own  intellectual 
feet”  (Missouri).  “We  find  our  freshmen,  many  of  them,  have  read  compara¬ 
tively  little  that  is  worth  while,  that  they  do  not  think  well,  that  they  do  not  write 
naturally  out  of  their  own  experience.  They  seem  more  at  home  with  somewhat 
stereotyped  topics  connected  with  books;  but  they  write  conventional,  artificial, 
superficial  papers  on  these  themes”  (Mt.  Holyoke).  “  The  work  in  composition 
is  not  correlated  to  that  in  literature  of  the  first  year,  it  being  our  belief  that  it  is 
better  for  the  student  to  write  from  his  own  experiences,  or  at  least  on  topics 
which  are  not  bookish”  (Pennsylvania).  The  bearing  of  the  present  entrance 
examinations  on  this  is  obvious. 

•  It  seems  to  obtain,  for  instance,  in  almost  all  colleges  for  women;  and  these,  as 
a  whole,  show  a  superior  definiteness  of  conception  and  plan. 
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rhetoric  and  literature  with  otlier  studies.  Sense  of  form,  in 
this  larger  aspect,  is  more  easily  inculcated  thru  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  than  thru  a  foreign  tongue,  and  far  more  easily  in  college 
than  in  school.  The  forms  that  are  learned  in  school  from 
Homer  and  Vergil,  for  instance,  are  mainly  forms  of  inflection, 
syntax,  and  prosody.  Without  belittling  these  by  a  superficial 
view  of  philology,  we  may  profitably  remember  that  the  boy 
has  not  conceived  the  larger  aspects  of  epic  form.  For  even 
his  studies  in  English  may  have  considered  literary  form  only 
in  its  details.  Freshman  year  can  relate  these  details  to  the  larger 
aspects  of  construction.  And  this  idea  insures  against  repeti¬ 
tion  and  deviation.  Tho  form  is  not  to  be  dissociated  from 
thought,  and  tho  account  of  the  thought  is  sometimes  a  test  of 
faithful  preparation,  still  freshman  English  need  not  there¬ 
fore  proceed  by  digest,  hermeneutics,  and  the  accumulation  of 
detail.  The  training  demanded  of  freshman  English  is  not 
merely  the  training  given  by  English  in  school  nor  by  other 
studies  in  college.  Its  place  can  be  justified  only  by  a  distinct 
function.  A  professor  of  Greek,  not  long  ago,  made  this 
heavy  charge  against  the  entrance  examinations  in  English  at 
his  college :  “  You  English  men  have  adopted  into  your  systen> 
the  very  methods  which  a  while  ago  you  called  the  vices  of 
our  teaching  of  the  classics.”  Whatever  weight  we  find  in  this 
charge  as  against  entrance  examinations,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  it  made  also  against  our  freshman  year.  Freshman  Eng¬ 
lish  may  advance  from  the  training  of  the  school  and  mark 
its  special  function  in  college  by  consistently  inculcating  a  sense 
of  form. 

That  freshman  English  should  be  a  reading  course,  that  it 
should  teach  individuals,  that  its  correlation  of  composition 
and  literature  should  be,  not  by  topics,  but  by  forms, — if  these 
general  propositions  be  accepted,  they  become  tests  of  particular 
plans.  Tho  uniformity  in  detail  is  neither  feasible  nor  desir¬ 
able,  the  present  diversity  is  wide  enough  to  suggest  in  some 
cases  uncertainty  or  narrowness  of  idea.  Without  attempting 
any  single  ideal  solution,  we  may  measure  typical  plans  by  their 
adaptability  to  the  realization  of  these  principles.  The  idea 
of  inculcating  a  habit  of  reading,  important  tho  this  habit  is,  is 
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not  in  itself  either  definite  enough  or  large  enough  to  shape 
a  course.  That  a  habit  of  reading  is  a  main  object  of  the  en¬ 
trance  recpiirements  is  not  in  itself  an  objection.  If  the  read¬ 
ing  reciuired  of  a  freshman  involves  such  use  of  the  library  as 
lias  been  suggested  above,  it  will  hardly  seem  a  repetition  of 
his  work  in  school ;  and  it  may  really  carry  him  forward.  But 
the  reading  habit  may  be  inculcated  by  any  good  course  of 
freshman  English.  Tho  it  is  an  important  consideration  in 
any  plan,  it  does  not  by  itself  indicate  a  plan.  Assuming  this 
as  a  factor,  therefore,  we  may  proceed  to  test  definite  plans. 

Most  obvious  of  these  is  the  historical  survey  of  English 
literature.'^  This  begins  sometimes,  as  at  Columbia  and  Cor¬ 
nell,  with  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  more  commonly  goes 
back  to  the  seventh.  Whether  its  backbone  is  a  text-book 
or  a  series  of  lectures  is  not  of  prime  importance.  The  obvious 
idea  of  introduction  in  such  a  course  is  to  prepare  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  periods,  movements,  or  authors,  by  presenting 
broadly  the  whole  race  movement.  From  this  inclusiveness 
arise  two  dangers:  the  scope  may  preclude  much  reading;  the 
method  may  sacrifice  literature  to  history.  Of  the  manuals  for 
the  history  of  English  literature  that  are  now  used  in  schools 
and  colleges,  many  are  very  largely,  and  some  are  entirely, 
chronological  dictionaries  of  biography.  Without  attempting 
to  divorce  the  literature  of  the  race  from  the  history  of  the 
race,  we  must  recognize  the  error  of  tr\'ing  to  teach  literature 
mainly  as  history,  and  the  futility  of  trying  to  teach  it  mainly 
as  biography.  Such  a  method — and  it  is  the  method  of  some 
colleges  as  well  as  of  many  schools — is  evidently  inadequate 
to  any  distinct  function  of  freshman  English.  It  does  not 
really  carry  the  student  forward  in  appreciation ;  it  does  not 
really  bring  him  nearer  to  literature:  at  worst,  it  may  merely 
burden  his  mind  with  insignificant  details  of  history. 

True,  these  dangers  are  not  inherent  in  the  theory.  For  the 
historical  survey  may  be  planned  rather  as  a  chronological 

’  This  is  commonly  part  of  freshman  English  at  Beloit,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Kansas,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore. 
In  a  modified  form,  it  is  followed  at  other  colleges.  In  no  college  does  it  consti¬ 
tute  the  whole  freshman  English  course. 
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series  of  masterpieces;'*  and  these  may  be  few  enough  to  be 
studied  as  forms  of  literature.  If  it  provide  such  study,  with 
“  extended  reading  and  reports,”  as  at  Northwestern,  and  if 
the  lectures  or  the  text-book  establish  a  sequence  of  literary 
development,  as  well  as  of  political  or  social  development,  the 
historical  survey  may  actually  fulfill  its  object.  But  such  a 
course  demands  at  least  two  hours  a  week,  and  can  well  use 
three.  Therefore  it  is  found  usually  in  colleges  that  give  more 
than  the  average  proportion  of  freshman  hours  to  English,  and 
provide  for  composition  by  a  separate,  parallel  course  without 
specific  correlation;  i.  e.,  in  the  Two-Course  Type.  Generally, 
these  colleges  require  the  course  of  composition,  as  necessary 
to  the  idea  of  freshman  English,  and  offer  the  historical  sur¬ 
vey  of  English  literature,  as  an  additional  opportunity,  to 
either  freshmen  or  sophomores.  This  discrimination  is  made 
even  by  some  colleges  that  require  the  historical  survey  as 
preliminary  to  all  other  courses  in  literature.  The  Bryn  Mawr 
plan  of  spreading  the  historical  survey  over  two  years,  a  course 
of  composition  running  parallel  in  each,  is  another  means  of 
providing  sufficient  latitude  of  time.  The  three  possible  direc¬ 
tions  of  “  English,” — composition,  literature,  language, — tho 
each  has  a  fair  claim  as  introductory,  obviously  cannot  all  be 
required  in  one  year.  In  general,  the  colleges  regard  com¬ 
position  as  constant,  the  other  two  as  variable.  Most  colleges 
])ostpone  the  historical  study  of  the  language  entirely;  and  the 
historical  study  of  the  literature  partly,  that  is,  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  devote  more  than  the  average  proportion  of 
freshman  hours  to  English.® 


*  “  The  course  in  literature  is  designed  to  meet  two  demands  ;  (i)  that  of  such 
students  as  are  not  likely  to  elect  further  work  in  English  ;  (2)  that  of  students 
who  expect  to  make  English  their  major  study,  or  at  least  to  elect  further  work. 

.  .  .  The  best  solution  .  .  .  htis  seemed  to  be  a  course  which  covers  in  outline 
the  development  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present  time,  but  which 
lays  its  emphasis  on  the  careful  class-room  study  of  representative  masterpieces 
chosen  from  the  various  periods”  {Swarthmore). 

’California,  Missouri,  and  Rochester  offer  the  historical  survey  of  the  literature 
to  sophomores,  not  to  freshmen.  Hobart  and  Pennsylvania  give  to  freshmen  the 
history  of  the  language  as  well  as  composition;  and  Pennsylvania  gives  also  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  historical  survey  of  the  literature.  Kansas  and  North¬ 
western  require  composition,  and  give  also  the  opportunity  to  take  the  historical 
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Wliere  the  three-hour  average  is  accepted  as  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  for  English,  the  department  may  still  wish  to  give  fresh¬ 
men  some  teaching  of  literature  beyond  what  is  given  thru  the 
teaching  of  composition.  Therefore  many  freshman  courses 
including  both  composition  and  literature  economize  by  using 
lx)th  for  the  direct  inculcation  of  form.  Thru  somewhat  vari¬ 
ous  applications,  this  is  discernible  as  a  common  controlling 
i«lea.  It  proposes  as  an  introduction  to  liberal  culture  thru 
English,  not  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  literary 
forms,  but  a  topical  survey  of  tbe  principles  underlying  these 
forms.  It  seeks  to  give  the  larger  view  by  grouping  criticism, 
not  about  historical  movements,  but  about  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  forms  of  literature.  It  applies  directly  the  larger 
correlation  of  literature  and  rhetoric  suggested  above.  While 
the  principles  underlying  the  “  forms  of  discourse  ” — exposi¬ 
tion,  persuasion,  description,  narration — are  studied  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  their  applications  in  the  types  of  litera¬ 
ture — epic,  drama,  essay,  novel — are  studied  bt)th  in  theory  and 
in  the  analysis  of  masterpieces.  And  while  this  latter  extends 
the  scope  far  beyond  the  student’s  own  achievement  of  actual 
performance,  it  also  brings  his  writing  into  wider  service  to 
his  reading  by  the  constant  emphasis  upon  form  as  the  main 
aspect.  In  a  word,  the  i)lan  is  to  unite  with  the  service  of  com¬ 
position  as  an  organon  the  further  service  of  providing  canons 
and  methods  for  all  literary  study.*® 

survey.  Corrrell,  which  divides  its  courses  most  definitely  into  three  groups — 
composition,  language,  and  literature — opens  to  freshmen  either  composition  or  an 
historical  survey  of  the  post-Renaissance  literature,  or  both,  but  the  introductory 
course  in  the  language  (Old  and  Middle  English)  only  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  composition;  i,  e.,  except  in  special  cases,  only  to  upper 
classes.  Practically  all  Cornell  students  taking  the  historical  survey  find  the  course 
in  composition  indispensable  as  preliminary  or  parallel. 

How  this  idea  may  be  worked  out  will  be  suggested  by  two  typical  formula¬ 
tions:  **  A  freshman  course  .  .  .  should  take  the  student  just  entering  upon  the 
more  independent  life  of  the  college  and  teach  her  to  think  lucidly,  accurately,  and 
vigorously  in  written  language.  Mere  mechanics  of  style  should  have  been  mas¬ 
tered  in  subfreshman  work.  The  student  should  be  made  to  feel  the  vital  rela¬ 
tionship  between  laws  of  thought  and  laws  of  expression.  Such  work  can  hardly 
be  done  until  the  student  has  cut  the  leading-strings  of  secondary  schools.  .  .  . 
Its  relation  to  previous  school  composition  is  to  show  the  rationality  of  the  rules  of 
expression,  and  to  use  the  skill  acquired  in  secondary  work  for  the  furthering  of 
the  creative  and  thinking  powers  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  The  right  freshman  course 
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Besides  the  economical  virtue  of  combining  two  studies  by 
a  single  object,  such  a  course  has  another  recommendation. 
Its  interpretation  of  both  composition  and  English  literature 
by  the  principles  of  form  may  help  the  interpretation  of  other 
literatures.  This  service  has  some  importance  in  view  of  the 
provincial  campus  tendency  to  think  of  literature  as  English. 
'J'he  teaching  of  other  languages,  tho  it  may  do  much  to  dispel 
so  narrow  a  conception,  is  still  restricted  by  necessary  emphasis 
upon  detail.  Freshman  French  and  German  are  usually  so 
elementary  as  to  compel  the  focusing  of  attention  upon  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  syntax.  Freshman  Latin  and  Greek,  tho  they  pre¬ 
suppose  these  in  greater  or  less  degree,  still  are  more  restricted 
than  English  from  the  larger  aspects  of  form.  Having 
grasped  in  school  the  habitual  Latin  idioms  and  the  elements  of 
syntax  and  prosody,  a  freshman  ought  to  l)e  ready  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  broader  study  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  con¬ 
structions,  and  for  appreciation  of  the  clarity  and  elegance  of 
Latin  prose.  But  while  what  he  learns  from  a  paragraph  of 
Cicero  helps  him  to  comprehend  a  paragraph  of  Burke  and  to 
make  a  paragraph  of  his  own,  the  reaction  of  Latin  on  English 
in  the  practicable  technic  of  composition  may  be  repaid  by  a  re- 
actionof  English  on  Latin  in  appreciationof  Latin  literary  forms, 
h'reshman  English,  where  it  is  focused  on  form,  should  directly 
define  and  heighten  appreciation  of  both  literatures  and  of 
literature  in  general.  There  is  little  danger  of  wasteful  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  much  hope  of  culture,  iu  bringing  Shakspere 
to  the  help  of  Sophocles.  Whether  Shakspere  or  Sophocles 


should  give  the  key  to  practically  all  study  of  formal  excellence  in  literature  ’ 
{Riillimore).  “  Our  aim  in  freshman  English  is  to  teach  students  how  to  write 
and  how  to  read,  both  these  cooperatively;  i.  e.,  the  composition  and  literature  are 
taught  together,  and  the  literature  is  taught  on  a  composition  basis.  Our  aim  is 
to  teach  expression  and  the  canons  of  literary  criticism  under  the  forms  of  dis¬ 
course.  This  course  ...  is  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  courses  in  literature 
and  composition  in  the  college,  since  (a)  it  provides  the  critical  basis  for  all  liter¬ 
ary  study,  and  (b)  .  .  .  it  is  the  basis  for  all  courses  in  artistic  composition  ” 
{California).  The  idea  is  further  defined  in  contradistinction  to  the  following  : 
“  V\'e  draw  the  line  sharply  between  composition  and  literature.  .  .  .  In  Course  i 
...  a  volume  of  prose  selections  .  .  .  solely  for  their  value  in  style.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand  .  .  .  many  papers  in  the  literature  courses  ...  for  enforcing 
good  expression  ”  (Cornell). 
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shall  profit  the  more  is  of  no  importance  beside  the  opportunity 
of  widening  the  outlook  on  literature. 

That  a  course  focused  on  form  will  be  hard  and  dry,  ab¬ 
stract  and  artificial,  is  the  natural  suspicion  of  those  who  dis¬ 
trust  rhetoric.  The  answer  is  ready  that  form  is  not  formality, 
that  art  is  not  artificiality.  But  the  answer,  tho  an  axiom,  is 
not  always  effective.  Popular  criticism  has  more  confidence  in 
the  human  interest  of  history  as  a  means  of  awakening  the 
actual  freshman.  Therefore  a  course  in  form  must  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  its  actual  method.  For  the  danger  surmised,  however 
unintelligently,  by  popular  opinion,  is,  after  all,  a  danger.  Such 
a  course  must  prove  in  act  that  definite  realization  of  form 
in  literature  is  no  less  desirable  than  vague  admiration,  and 
that  it  helps,  not  hinders,  aesthetic  and  emotional  appreciation. “ 

It  must  not  turn  form  into  formality.  It  must  beware,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  over-technical  detail  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
seeking  largeness  by  such  generalizations  as  are  too  abstract  / 

for  freshmen.  But  all  this  it  may  do,  and  has  done.  It  has 
unfailing  sources  of  vitality  in  the  very  masterpieces  which  are 
always  the  basis  of  its  study,  and  in  the  refreshing  contact  with 
individuals.  For  the  rest,  it  needs  only  the  right  teacher. 

Finally,  a  large  class  of  courses  relies  on  composition  alone. 

It  presents  only  such  forms  of  literature  as  are  also  practicable 
forms  of  composition,  and  subordinates  the  study  of  these  to 
the  student’s  own  performance.  Some  courses  of  Composition 
Type  B,  and  all  courses  of  Type  A,  tho  they  do,  indeed,  deal 
with  principles  and  forms  of  literature,  confine  themselves  to 
such  aspects  of  principle,  and  to  such  forms,  as  the  student 
can  put  directly  to  use  in  his  own  work.  They  make  no  study 
of  drama,  because  a  freshman  cannot  write  plays;  they  make 
much  study  of  essays,  because  by  his  own  essays  a  freshman 
learns  practically  to  grasp  the  knowledge  that  he  is  receiving 
from  other  courses,  and  to  find  the  relation  of  this  knowledge 
to  himself  by  expressing  it  individually.  In  the  preceding 
class  of  courses  composition  controls ;  in  this  class  it  absolutely 

"“We  believe  .1  definite  understanding  of  form  essential  to' intelligent  and 
appreciative  reading  ”  {Dartmouth). 
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cletennines.  Their  whole  idea  of  fresliinan  English  is  a  practical 
interpretation  of  the  word  organon. 

This  idea  may  consequently  detennine  the  order  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Shall  freshman  composition  begin  with  description  and 
narration — that  is,  with  artistic  method;  or  with  exposition  and 
argument — that  is,  with  logical  method?  The  former  is  the 
more  attractive,  and  appeals  more  directly  to  individual  ex¬ 
pression.  But  the  latter  has  two  advantages  which,  when 
composition  is  the  sole  reliance,  seem  to  give  it  precedence. 
First,  it  has  far  greater  opportunity  for  teaching  structure 
definitely.  The  logical  aspects  of  unity,  emphasis,  and  coher¬ 
ence,  for  instance,  are  more  easily  learned,  and  more  widely 
practicable,  than  the  artistic  asjiects.  Secondly,  and  more 
largely,  by  opening  correlation  with  all  studies, it  displays  at 
the  start  the  constant  function  of  rhetoric  as  an  organon. 

Exclusive  reliance  upon  composition  implies  that  the  idea  of 
the  organon  is  regarded  as  summing  up  the  most  important 
functions  of  freshman  English,  and  that  three  hours  a  week 
are  found  necessary  for  its  due  realization.  Other  reasons,  of 
course,  have  weight  in  particular  cases.  Some  colleges  find 
themselves  bound  to  this  plan  by  the  deficiencies  of  their  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  or  the  imjierfect  adjustment  of  requirements 
for  entrance.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  determining  motive,  bet¬ 
ter  preparation  thru  better  adjustment  may  lead  to  another 
])lan.  Again,  three  hours  clear  for  composition  are  welcomed 
in  some  cases  as  opening  the  way  for  fuller  practice  in  the  less 
practical  and  more  creative  forms,  for  developing  expression 
as  fully  as  construction ;  and,  in  other  cases,  for  beginning  at 

Freshman  year  .  .  .  should  give  training  in  the  expression  of  ideas  .  .  . 
should  teach  the  student  to  express  what  he  thinks  rather  than  to  tell  what  he  has 
done,  or  seen,  or  imagined  ”  (Illinois).  “  We  place  the  emphasis  on  exposition, 
partly  because  every  one  needs  it,  and  always  needs  it;  partly  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  form  of  writing  best  adapted  to  the  student’s  development  ”  (Mt.  Holyoke). 
“  The  course  is  conceived  as  an  organon  for  all  students — literary,  scientific,  and 
technical  ”  (Missouri.  See  the  note  on  Missouri  above,  p.  489).  On  the  other 
hand, — “  The  freshman  work  is  chiefly  in  description  and  narration.  We  have  a 
sophomore  requirement  in  English,  and  the  writing  in  this  course  is  chiefly  ex¬ 
pository  ”  (Iowa).  ‘‘Our  Rhetoric  i,  2,  3,  running  thru  the  three  terms  of 
freshman  year,  are  designed  to  give  a  general  treatment  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  (ist  term);  exposition  (2d  term);  argu¬ 
mentation  (3d  term)  ”  (A’oekester). 
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once  some  training  in  oral  composition.  Oral  composition,  as 
its  scope  and  methods  are  better  understood,  is  more  and  more 
likely  to  make  its  claim  heard.  For  at  last  we  have  begun 
to  understand  that  it  need  be  neither  school  declamation,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  such  drill  in  argument  as  is 
((uite  too  severely  logical  for  freshmen.  Meantime  it  is  evident 
that  a  course  including  both  written  composition  and  literature 
thereby  necessarily  excludes  ond  composition;  and  that  writ¬ 
ten  composition  is  more  readily  and  more  largely  applicable 
as  an  organon.  Unless  freshman  English,  therefore,  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  composition,  oral  composition  must  be 
postponed.  These  reasons  have  weight;  in  some  cases  they  are 
final.  But  the  root  reason  for  the  wide  preponderance  of  com¬ 
position  in  freshman  English  today  is  itself,  in  some  cases, 
sufficient  reason  for  its  exclusive  jiredominance.  This  reason 
is  that  rhetoric,  by  the  method  of  its  best  teaching,  offers  to 
freshmen  a  peculiarly  direct  approach  to  culture.  To  regard 
any  one  means  of  culture  as.  a  sujierior  process  is  intolerable. 
No  such  arrogance  is  possible  in  the  teachers  of  a  subject  whose 
chief  function  implies  its  dependence  on  all  other  means.  But 
tho  rhetoric  has  no  superior  jirocess,  it  has  a  uniiiue  method. 
The  very  realization  of  its  function  demands  that  it  should 
have  this,  and  suggests  the  peculiar  value  ftir  those  student 
minds  which  are  least  mature.  Freshman  composition,  when 
it  really  advances  from  the  work  of  the  schools  by  that  indi¬ 
vidual  teaching  and  free  correlation  which  are  its  peculiar  op¬ 
portunity  in  college,  is  far  more  than  practical ;  it  is  liberal. 
Practical  in  its  achievement  of  useful  writing,  it  is  liberal  in 
its  reaction  upon  the  writer.  It  furthers  directly  his  critical 
appreciation,  his  logical  grasp,  and  his  effective  sense  of  his 
own  powers.  Culture,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  of  and  by  and 
for  the  individual.  Among  many  considerations  that  are  shift¬ 
ing  and  transitory,  that  gives  a  certain  permanent  claim  to 
rhetoric. 


Yai.f.  Univkrsity 
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,|  THE  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGE* 

^  This  talk,  I  imagine,  is  in  a  way  a  sequel  to  the  paper  and 

discussion  to  which  you  listened  this  afternoon  on  the  ever  old 
and  ever  new  theme  of  the  large  and  small  college.  Perhaps 
on  that  question  there  are  as  many  views  as  there  are  minds 
that  view  it.  Somewhere  within  that  region  of  discussion  I 
firmly  believe  lies  the  fate  of  the  American  college. 

The  large  college  has  had  the  advantage  over  the  small 
colleges  of  more  opportunities  and  a  greater  cosmopolitanism. 
The  smaller  college  has  had  the  following  advantages  over 
the  larger  college:  greater  accessibility  of  the  opportunities 
!l  to  the  student,  more  definite  and  concentrated  work  and 

a  closer  personal  touch  with  his  professors.  These  inestimable 

I  advantages  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  have  been 

losing,  and  the  great  aggregate  of  students  who  flock  to 
the  larger  centers  of  learning  have  been  becoming  less  and 
less  an  organized  army  and  more  and  more  a  mere  gregarious 
herd.  Whatever  be  the  experience  of  other  places,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  e.xperience  of  Princeton 
University  was  that  with  the  rapid  student  growth  there 
came  to  be  less  and  less  attention  given  to  the  individual 

■  student’s  needs,  and  more  and  more  dispersion  of  the  in¬ 

dividual  students  in  the  masses  of  their  fellows, — so  that 
whatever  the  good  of  the  cosmopolitan  college  fellowship, 

I  and  whatever  good  the  student  might  chance  to  get  from 

the  larger  opportunities,  he  was  losing  something  priceless, 
siamely,  definiteness  in  his  work  and  that  close  personal 
||  touch  of  the  student  with  the  master,  without  which  the 

best  education  cannot  be  obtained  and  never  is  obtained,  all  the 

’  Revised  stenographic  report  of  an  address  at  the  annual  session  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
12,  1906. 
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way  from  the  child  at  the  mother’s  knee  to  the  highest  gradu¬ 
ate  student  in  the  most  advanced  subject.  Pardon  me  if  I 
speak  with  some  conviction  on  this,  for  I  believe  it  fully. 

And  to  speak  as  briefly  and  plainly  as  I  can  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  we  are  now  making  in  order  to  recover  what  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  priceless  advantage  of  the  small  college  and 
combine  it  with  the  cosmopolitanism,  the  manifold  opportunity 
of  the  larger  university,  it  was  natural  when  we  thought  over 
that  question  to  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  American 
colleges  and  to  ask  from  what  root  we  have  sprung.  And  as 
we  looked  back  and  read  the  history  of  the  oldest  collegiate 
foundations,  we  soon  discovered  that  one  of  them  started  with 
a  president  and  two  tutors,  and  another  with  a  president  and 
one  tutor,  and  another  with  a  president  who  was  president, 
faculty,  and  tutor — all  in  one.  But  somehow  that  little  relic 
of  ancestral  English  education  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  we 
wondered  whether  by  turning  our  eyes  again  to  the  English 
universities,  from  which,  afte’r  all,  the  American  college  system 
has  sprung,  we  might  not  discover  there  some  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  Naturally  we  turned,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  to  the 
Oxford  tutorial  system. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  Oxford,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
understand  England.  Oxford  is  not  a  logical,  but  an  his¬ 
torical  expression.  It  is  full  of  inconsistent  coexistences  of  old 
and  new,  of  lingering,  apparently  obsolescent  modes  of  be¬ 
havior  and  thinking,  side  by  side  with  the  newest  things  of 
modern  life.  You  look  at  an  Oxford  building.  There  will 
be  an  old  piece  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  somehow 
planted  with  the  newer  eighteenth  century  work ;  old  and  new 
together,  perhaps  incongruous  at  first  sight,  and  yet  all  blended 
and  mellowed  by  the  ivies  and  vines  and  softened  by  the  effect 
of  the  climate.  Such,  also,  is  the  history  of  Oxford  in  things 
intellectual.  Originally  a  mass  of  Latin  statutes  governed 
the  university,  replaced  in  part  by  later  statutes  in  English, 
some  of  them  left  with  the  old  Latin  titles,  some  all  Latin, 
some  all  English,  some  all  English  but  with  the  ancient  head¬ 
line  left,  from  reverence  or  forgetfulness.  So  if  you  go  to  the 
course  of  study  you  find  still  lingering  medijeval  terms,  the 
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word  “commencement,”  which  we  liave  taken,  the  word  “re¬ 
sponsions,” — and  so  you  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  list, — 
side  by  side  with  the  newest  things.  And  you  find  a  surging 
conflict  of  opinion,  often  ending  in  compromise,  sometimes 
ending  in  the  retreat  of  knowledge,  at  other  times  ending  in 
the  advance  of  knowledge.  And  so  the  tides  of  Oxford  life 
have  been  flowing  back  and  forth,  and  yet  on  the  whole  there 
is  an  irregularly  increasing  intellectual  gain. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  too  much  out  of  the  way,  I  would  like  to 
stop  an  instant  just  to  .say  what  was  the  matter  with  Oxford, 
and  how  the  tutorial  .system  remedied  that  trouble.  The  dark 
age  of  Oxford  was  the  eighteenth  century.  Read  the  pages 
of  Gibbon,  Swift,  and  Adam  Smith.  Any  one  may  look  there 
and  see  how  knowledge  seemed  to  have  vanished.  It  was  a 
place  of  sinecures,  of  “  licensed  idleness,”  of  indifference,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  decline.  And  yet  it  was  the  very  time  when 
Cambridge  was  at  its  brightest  intellectual  eminence.  At  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  occurred  to  one  man, — a 
real  man. — Evesleigh  of  Oriel  College,  that  something  was  the 
matter,  and  the  matter  was  that  there  was  no  guarantee  of 
distinction  to  a  student  who  did  well  in  his  examinations  and 
no  mark  of  reproach  on  him  if  he  did  ill,  and,  most  charm¬ 
ingly  absurd  of  all,  there  was  no  security  against  collusion 
between  the  students  and  the  examiners.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  reform  the  system  of  examina¬ 
tions,  and  thus  straighten  out  the  course  of  study  somewhat. 
He  made  the  attempt,  and  was  successful  in  introducing  a 
reformation  of  the  abuses  that  had  existed.  Soon  there  sprung 
up  in  a  limited  but  brilliant  way  an  intellectual  revival  in  Oriel 
College,  but  it  did  not  sweep  the  university.  It  was  one  thing 
to  reform  examinations;  it  was  another  thing  to  reform  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students.  It  was  one  thing  to  lead  the  horse  to  the 
water;  it  was  another  thing  to  make  him  drink.  And  yet  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction  had  been  taken  by  abolishing 
evils  connected  with  the  system  of  e.xamining  and  the  course  of 
study.  It  remained  for  Parliament  fifty  years  later  to  make 
a  searching  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  ancient  uni¬ 
versity,  to  go  into  the  reform  of  the  professorate  and  of  the 
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Fellows,  to  redistribute  the  funds,  to  abolish  sinecures,  and  to 
complete  what  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  begun. 

But  still  only  the  first  part  of  the  reform  was  accomplished, 
the  better  organization  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  system  of  examinations,  ^^‘hat  difference  did  it 
make  to  a  pleasantly  idle  student  what  these  things  were,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  not  interested?  Finally — I  cannot  place  the 
date  of  this,  but  give  the  tale  as  I  remember  it — it  occurred  to 
one  man, — again  a  real  man, — a  young  don  of  Balliol  College, 
that  there  was  no  education  in  the  best  sense  without  the  one- 
to-one  contact,  man  to  man,  face  to  face.  Somehow  in  there, 
in  the  literal  handing  on  of  the  torch  of  knowledge  from 
teacher  to  student,  lay  the  secret.  And  so  Mr.  Jowett  volun¬ 
tarily  took  a  few  students  one  by  one  to  meet  him  once  a  week 
and  talk  over  their  individual  difficulties.  He  found  that  such 
and  such  a  man  was  weak  in  his  Greek  spitax.  He  would 
set  him  a  page  or  two  of  something  to  read,  or  to  write  him 
a  little  paper  about  it  a  we^k  after.  Another  perhaps  was 
weak  in  his  logic,  or  some  part  of  his  logic.  Another  could 
not  write  his  Latin  well.  *\nother  was  deficient  elsewhere. 
He  talked  over  the  difficulties  with  each  one  separately, 
and  made  them  bring  him — or,  rather,  they  were  willing 
to  bring  him — each  week  some  little  attempt  of  their  own  to 
overcome  their  particular  difficulties,  and  this  attempt  he  would 
criticise  and  thus  help  to  set  them  right.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  was  soon  evident  that  students  taught  in  that  way 
were  surpassing  other  students  of  like  natural  ability,  and 
after  a  brief  delay, — brief  for  Oxford, — Balliol  College 
adopted  a  tutorial  system,  and  Jowett,  the  famous  editor  of 
Plato,  became  the  Master  of  Balliol.  Balliol  men  l)egan 
sweeping  the  honors  of  the  university,  and  to  be  a  Balliol  man 
was  to  have  the  blue  ribbon  of  intellectual  distinction. 

The  next  stage  was  naturally  that  all  the  other  colleges  of 
Oxford,  in  varying  modes,  adopte<l  a  tutorial  plan.  Altho 
the  principle  on  which  that  tutorial  system  is  founded  is  as  old 
as  human  nature,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  system 
of  teaching  which  has  existed  for  centuries  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  it  is  in  fact  about  the  newest  thing  ancient  O.xford 
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has,  the  most  modern  thing  in  it  as  a  well-tested  actual  piece 
of  educational  machinery. 

Wc  considered  the  Oxford  experience  carefully,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  could  be  done  in  an  American  university  to  pro¬ 
duce  similar  results  in  undergraduate  students.  Perhaps 
unconsciously,  perhaps  in  part  consciously,  we  began  repeat¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  a  large  extent  the  experience  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  First  of  all  we  proceeded  to  reform  our  own 
course  of  study.  I  shall  not  go  into  that  subject  at  length. 
Courses  of  study,  schedules  of  study,  are  perhaps  as  dry  as 
the  tariff  bill  or  an  almanac,  and  yet  they  have  important  uses. 
We  have,  however,  come — and  I  will  state  this  without  de¬ 
bating  or  arguing  it, — to  the  following  position :  that  in  organ¬ 
izing  your  scheme  of  liberal  education  the  four-year  college 
course  is  to  be  retained  at  all  hazards ;  secondly,  that  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course  should  consist  mainly  of  prescribed  studies 
of  fundamental  and  general  nature;  thirdly,  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  should  consist  of  studies  of  which  a  ma¬ 
jority  lie  in  some  large  department  of  the  student’s  own  choice, 
the  remaining  courses  being  free, — in  other  words,  a  system  of 
gradual  and  progressive  election  based  on  a  prescribed  sub¬ 
stratum.  And  in  doing  so  we  organized  these  studies  under 
three  degrees:  first,  the  historical  bachelor  of  arts  degree,, 
retained  in  its  traditional  significance  as  including  a  prescribed 
training  in  mathematics  and  science,  the  classical  literatures, 
modern  literature  and  philosophy.  Then  two  modern  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees, — one  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  a 
specifically  modern  liberal  degree  for  those  whose  main  studies 
lie  in  the  scientific  direction,  and  the  other  the  bachelor  of  let¬ 
ters,  a  specifically  modern  liberal  degree  for  those  whose 
studies  lie  mainly  in  the  humanistic  direction.  In  that  way 
we  believe  we  accommodate  nearly  all  persons  who  may  prop¬ 
erly  ask  to  receive  a  bachelor’s  degree  of  any  kind  in  liberal 
studies  at  the  close  of  a  four-year  college  course. 

Then  the  question  at  once  arose.  How  shall  we  not  only 
bring  the  course  of  study  to  the  student,  but  do  the  second 
thing,  bring  the  student  to  the  course  of  study?  Let  me  speak 
on  that  as  my  principal  theme  tonight.  The  first  thing  to  be 
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done  was  to  find  the  means  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  men 
to  do  that  highly  important  work.  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  at  once  appealed  to  the  alumni  of  the  university  to  give 
us  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  not  for  bricks  and  mortar, 
not  for  stained  glass  windows  and  chimes  and  gateways  and 
cages  and  baseball  fields  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  so 
many  consider  the  essence  of  a  modern  university,  but  for  the 
men  who  were  to  help  in  this  teaching.  lie  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifty  graduates,  with  a  very  capable  chairman,  Mr. 
Cleveland  Dodge  of  New  York,  to  prosecute  this  canvass  over 
the  whole  country.  In  a  brief  time  we  received  subscriptions 
sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  experiment  for  five 
years,  and  a  part,  tho  less  than  the  major  part,  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  necessary  to  sustain  the  work  in  perpetuity.  That  can¬ 
vass  is  still  going  on.  I  want  to  say  that  the  very  first  effect 
of  this,  the  most  immediately  and  obviously  beneficial  effect, 
was  on  our  own  alumni,  and  they  responded  quickly  and  splen¬ 
didly  to  President  Wilson's  insistent  assertion  that  the  invisible 
things  were  greater  than  the  visible.  And  so  they  have  been 
willingly  giving  their  money  to  help  on  this  intimate  education 
of  our  students. 

The  next  thing  after  we  were  safe  enough  to  go  ahead  was 
to  select  the  men  who  were  to  do  this  work.  First  of  all  we 
resolved  that  if  the  thing  was  to  succeed  at  all,  every  member 
of  the  faculty  already  in  the  faculty  who  was  qualified  should 
take  part  in  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  officer  of  the 
staff  of  instruction,  and  that  we  should  add  to  them  men  who 
would  have  the  rank  of  assistant  professors,  but  the  function 
of  this  close  individual  teaching.  In  doing  so  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time,  had  a  great  deal  of  travel  done  and  a  great  deal 
of  conference  held  in  the  departments,  and  then  searched  the 
country.  We  were  able  to  pay  only  a  moderate  salary  for  this 
service,  valuable  as  it  is,  say  $1500  to  $2000.  That  naturally 
cut  us  off  from  men  who  were  not  only  good  scholars,  but  had 
incumbent  on  them  the  support  of  a  family.  I  must  say  that 
seemed  a  pity.  It  seemed  like  encouraging  celibacy  again,  and 
that  is  of  course  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  But  there  we  were. 
Again,  it  brought  us  face  to  face  with  this  fact,  that  naturally 
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the  preceptors  we  should  choose  would  be  younger  men  as  a 
rule,  men  say  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  years  of  age, — 
that  has  been  about  the  run  of  it, — men,  however,  who  hail 
had  thoro  education,  who  had  shown  real  scholarship,  who 
had  also  shown  that  they  were  accessible,  engaging,  interesting 
men,  who  naturally  loved  students.  I  may  say  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  I  am  a  member  we  considered  74  names,  out  of 
which  10  were  chosen.  W'^e  are  fully  conscious  that  some  of 
those  who  were  not  chosen  were  not  chosen  solely  because 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  married, 
but  that  was  their  fault  and  not  ours.  Still,  leaving  that  out  of 
account,  we  made  a  thoro  search,  and  as  a  result  last  year — and 
if  I  may,  let  me  add  in  the  figures  for  this  year — we  have 
added  over  50  men  to  the  instructional  force. 

Now,  how  did  we  go  to  work  in  apportioning  their  lal)or, 
and  what  sort  of  lalwr  is  it?  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say 
negatively  a  few  things.  Our  preceptorial  plan  is  not  class 
instruction  in  very  small  divisions,  excellent  thing  as  that  is. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  “  coaching  ”  or  tutoring  individual 
students  or  small  groups  of  students  to  pass  examinations. 
W'hat  is  it?  Let  us  go  back  a  minute  and  consider  a  college 
class.  Take  any  class  you  like, — freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors,  or  seniors.  Assume  any  number  you  please.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  take  a  freshman  class,  say  300  men.  Let  us  assume 
they  are  being  taught  in  twelve  sections  or  divisions  of  25 
students  in  the  classroom,  which  is  about  our  practice  in  the 
freshman  year.  What  then  ?  How  does  the  preceptorial 
work  touch  them? 

I  may  say  incidentally  that  it  was  clear  immediately  we  could 
not  do  one  thing  that  Oxford  did,  a  thing,  by  the  way,  which 
seems  to  me  a  great  advantage  in  the  Oxford  plan.  We  could 
not  find  preceptors  or  tutors  who  could  guide  any  given  student 
in  all  his  studies.  Of  course  you  realize  that  this  is  done  in 
Oxford.  The  students  of  the  University  of  Oxford  divide 
into  two  sets,  the  Passmen,  those  who  are  striving  simply  to 
pass,  and  the  Classmen,  those  who  are  striving  for  honors. 
The  Passman  has  a  very  limited  range  of  subjects.  In  Ox¬ 
ford  the  student  who  will  not  work  is  given  very  little  freedom, 
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an  idea  which  does  seem  to  me  well  worthy  of  imitation  here. 
Freedom  is  for  the  man  who  will  work.  The  Classman  is  the 
man  who  will  work.  \'ery  good.  Your  Passman  enters  O.x- 
ford,  has  his  classics,  his  mathematics,  his  elements  of  natural 
philosophy  and  logic,  and  so  on. — iwactically  a  very  limited 
range  to  begin  with.  Their  system  of  education  trains  men 
who  can  supervise  that  restricted  range  of  studies.  So  could 
our  men,  if  that  had  been  our  mode  of  training.  But  it  has  not 
been.  It  would  take  some  time  to  get  it  established,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  establish  it. 

The  Classman  in  Oxford  concentrates  his  work  in  some  one 
important  field,  such  as  modern  history,  litcrcc  humaniorcs,  or 
natural  science,  and  he  has  one  person  to  guide  him  in  that 
field.  That  is  the  way  they  provide  for  the  Classmen. 

Now,  we  solved  our  problem  in  the  following  way.  Our 
freshmen  and  sophomores  are  to  have,  and  do  have,  one  hour 
a  week  with  the  preceptor  in  each  leading  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  freshmen  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
have  one  hour  a  week  preceptorially  in  Latin,  one  in  Greek, 
one  in  mathematics,  one  in  his  modern  languages,  one  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Our  freshman  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  will  have  one  preceptorial  hour  a  week  in  his  Latin, 
one  in  his  French,  one  in  his  German,  one  in  his  mathematics, 
one  in  his  physics,  and  one  in  his  English.  Altho  it  is 
not  rigorously  true, — it  is  not  (juite  true  of  freshmen. — let 
us  assume  what  is  the  fact  now  generally  in  the  course  of 
study  that  we  have  the  fifteen  hour  schedule,  composed  of  five 
three-hour  courses.  \\T  take  one  hour  off  the  classroom  in¬ 
struction  and  give  it  to  preceptorial  work,  so  that  in  a  three- 
hour  course  there  will  be  two  hours  in  the  classroom  and  one 
hour  with  the  preceptor. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  preceptorial  hour  works  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  and  in  the  freshman  year,  tho  the  unit  there 
happens  to  be  four  hours  in  some  subjects  and  two  in  others. 
How  do  we  do  it?  It  is  mechanically  practicable  to  take  a 
class  division  of  twenty-five  men  in  any  course  and  schedule 
them,  say  on  Mf)nday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, — three  hours. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  hours  go  to  class  instruction,  the 
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third  hour  to  preceptcjrial  work.  lUit  bow?  In  the  following 
way.  Take  that  division  of  twenty-live,  break  it  into  .six 
little  chimps  of  .say  four  students  each,  and  put  six  preceptors 
.simultaneously  at  work  during  that  third  Ikjiu*.  That  is  an 
obvious,  simple,  mechanical  device,  but  one  which  is  to  us  of 
the  greatest  service.  We  can  of  course  get  any  class  division 
of  twenty-five  freshmen  fairly  homogeneous.  We  then  divide 
the  division  into  six  groups,  which  will  average  four  men 
apiece,  and  that  is  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  unit,  preceptorial 
groups  of  four  men.  We  did  not  quite  get  to  “  blocks  of  five.” 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  groups  of  three,  if  we  could  have 
enough  preceptors  to  attend  to  them,  or  even  two,  or  one, — but 
we  have  not. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  any  well  regulated  time-table  yon 
can  divide  300  students  in  any  subject  into  twelve  homogene¬ 
ous  divisions  of  25,  provided  you  arrange  things  so  that  each 
leading  subject  divides  independently  of  the  others,  and  solely 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  men  in  that  subject.  Your  first 
or  highest  division  will  thus  contain  the  very  finest  students. 
Your  second  division  will  be,  on  the  whole,  the  next  fine.st 
set.  And  as  you  go  011  down  your  list  of  divisions  you  soon 
begin  to  get  to  high  mediocrity,  then  dull  mediocrity,  deadly 
mediocrity,  hopeless  inferiority,  and  at  last  the  abyss.  At 
the  top  you  have  the  homogeneity  of  knowledge  as  the  common 
distinguishing  mark;  at  the  bottom  you  have  the  heterogeneity 
of  ignorance.  At  the  top  there  is  no  trouble ;  because  all  know, 
know  well  and  know  together,  and  go  like  race  horses.  We 
never  have  had  trouble  with  any  top  division.  At  the  Iiottoin 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  finding  out  the  sum  of  what 
they  know,  but  of  finding  out  the  character  of  the  ignorance 
with  which  you  have  to  deal  in  each  case.  If  you  can  diagnose 
that,  then  you  can  save  the  lowest  division. 

How  interesting  the  lowest  <livision  is!  Give  me  the  head 
and  tail  of  a  class,  rather  than  the  middle.  At  the  top  are  the 
fine-si)iritcd  fellows,  who  cannot  be  held  in, — who  need  therein. 
In  the  lowest  division  they  need  the  spur.  That  lowest  di¬ 
vision,  tho,  whatever  the  subject  is,  contains  those  who  are 
most  evidently,  i)ainfully,  woefully,  in  need  of  preceptorial 
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instruction.  Yet  it  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
lovable  fellows  that  ever  come  to  college.  That  lowest  division 
contains  the  mature  fellow,  with  slow  mind  and  poor  prepara¬ 
tion,  who  is  trying  hard.  It  contains  the  yejung  fellow  who 
has  gotten  too  cpiickly  ir.to  college  and  is  only  half  ready  for 
the  burden.  It  also  contains  the  really  able  fellow,  who  has 
had  a  good  preparation,  hut  docs  not  mean  to  study.  Those 
arc  the  three  kinds.  I  think  there  are  no  other  kinds  found 
in  the  lowest  division. 

Well,  then  what?  Take  any  of  tliose  class  divisions — high 
or  low.  Assume  that  each  division  of  twenty-five  men  is  as 
homogeneous  as  it  can  he  made.  'I'hcn  take  each  division  and 
break  it  into  si.x  clumps,  clusters,  little  tiny  groups  or  sets  of 
four  students,  and  you  arc  able,  if  you  put  si.x  preceptors  at 
work  simultaneously,  each  with  one  of  the  clumps  of  four,  to 
reach  the  entire  class-division  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  also 
])ossihlc  to  shift  any  individual  back  and  forth  from  one  to 
another  of  these  i)reccptorial  groups,  if  occasion  arises.  What 
then?  During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  term  the 
individual  stiulcnts  in  the  preceptorial  groups  which  com- 
])ose  that  lowest  division — and  there  is  the  whole  crucial 
test,  of  course — usually  have  to  be  taken  tandem.  They  are 
all  alike  in  being  deficient,  but  unlike  in  the  kind  of  igno¬ 
rance  they  show.  If  you  have  an  hour  for  four  such  men, 
give  each  one  fifteen  minutes  the  first  day.  Perhaps  a 
week  or  two  later  you  will  be  able  to  put  two  of  them 
together,  and  the  other  two  will  still  be  taken  separately. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  «mic  of  your  colleagues  has  a  man  he 
would  like  to  trade  with  you.  Perhaps  you  can  make  the 
shift.  Of  course  these  six  preceptors  can  easily  meet,  talk 
over  their  little  blocks  of  four,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
the  blocks  of  four  m.ay  be  so  redistributed  as  to  assume  some¬ 
thing  of  homogeneity.  If.  for  example,  it  be  even  the  man 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  in  algebra  between  multiplica¬ 
tion  :uk1  addition,  as  I  fear  some  cannot,  or  if  it  be  the  person 
who  cannot  master  the  irregular  verbs  in  Latin,  as  even  the 
])oet  Heine  admitted  with  tears  he  could  not. — no  matter  who 
it  is,  we  have  now  gotten  hold  of  the  means  of  sorting  him  as 
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nearly  as  possible  into  the  exact  place  where  he  belongs.  And 
of  course  as  a  month  passes  on,  or  two  months  pass  on,  more 
and  more  this  group  of  men  who  are  badly  deficient,  this  little 
set  of  four,  have  been  put  together,  perhaps  shifted  round  from 
one  group  into  another,  till  they  have  got  into  just  the  right 
place,  and  they  are  being  treated  by  some  one  who  is  guide, 
2)hilosopher,  friend,  critic,  doctor,  and  politician  all  in  one, — 
and  in  a  short  time  those  students  show  the  result. 

Now,  how  do  they  show  the  result?  I  said  this  was  not  a 
system  of  class  instruction  by  small  divisions,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  system  of  coaching  for  examination.  What  is  it?  It 
is  not  in  any  sense  coaching  or  tutoring  on  the  course  of  study 
to  which  the  precejitorial  hour  is  related;  but  it  is  reenforcing 
the  course  of  study  by  instruction,  so  to  speak,  “on  the  side.” 
Let  us  sui)p()se  a  case  of  a  student  in  Latin.  He  comes  to 
reading  his  Livy.  He  has  fallen  into  the  Serbonian  bog  of 
trouble,  namely,  the  subjunctive.  I  don't  care  how  lamentable 
his  difficulty,  his  preceptor  takes  him  and  makes  the  difficulty 
as  plain  as  he  can  make  it  by  talking  straight  from  one  man  to 
the  other.  He  sets  him  something  to  write.  He  sets  him  to 
“  making  his  Latines  ”  as — who  was  it?  the  great  old  school¬ 
master,  Roger  Ascham,  said,  “  making  his  Latines.”  And  so 
in  a  short  time  he  is  taken  out  of  the  bog,  his  feet  are  set  on  a 
rock,  and  a  song  of  rejoicing  is  in  his  mouth.  In  other  words, 
in  the  course  in  Livy,  the  preceptorial  hour  is  given  to  in¬ 
struction  of  freshmen  in  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the 
individual  need  of  each  one.  The  stuff  that  is  used  to  teach 
him  the  language  is  the  text  of  Livy,  and  his  illustrations  will 
be  taken,  his  examples  taken,  the  stuff  out  of  which  some  Eng¬ 
lish  will  be  given  for  him  to  make  into  Latin,  if  you  like,  will 
be  taken  from  Livy,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  relatecl  directly  to 
the  course.  And  yet  perha])S  no  two  men,  certainly  no  two 
blocks  of  students,  have  precisely  the  same  area  of  instruction. 
The  area  of  the  preceiitor’s  effort  is  the  varying  area  of  each 
student’s  special  need. 

Let  us  recapitulate  for  a  moment.  We  can  divide  the  three 
hundred  into  twelve  homogeneous  class  divisions.  W’e  can 
divide  each  class  division  into  si.x  preceptorial  groups,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  example  I  liave  given.  Now,  that  is  not  the  rule  in 
all  departments.  In  some  dei)artments  we  have  not  enough 
men  to  do  that,  but  something  of  that  sort  is  our  aim,  and  to  a 
very  large  degree  we  are  realizing  that  aim. 

How  did  we  know  the  students  were  going  to  like  it?  We 
did  not.  When  the  first  academic  procession  of  the  faculty 
took  place,  with  the  host  of  new  preceptors  added,  the  uni¬ 
versity  turned  out  as  tho  to  see  what  sort  of  a  new  reenforce¬ 
ment  we  had  secured  for  our  intellectual  football  team.  The 
curiosity  with  which  our  students  watched  the  rejuvenated 
faculty  was  well  worth  looking  at. 

To  go  on  with  our  theme :  No  preceptor  marks  his  students 
on  their  preceptorial  work.  No  student  is  bound  to  be  there, 
but  if  he  is  not  there  he  will  not  be  e.xamined.  What  a  com¬ 
bination  of  foreordination  and  election  it  is!  If  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  cannot  say  his  preceptee — pardon  the  word  “  preceptee 
— has  tried  to  do  satisfactory  work  during  the  term,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  not  likely  to  examine  him.  What  a  lot  of  trouble 
that  saves!  I  have  in  mind,  however,  the  first  result,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term  when  this  plan  was  started  last  year.  In 
one  Department,  which  enrolled  seven  hundred  students,  the 
total  number  of  men  who  had  to  be  excluded  from  e.xamination, 
because  they  had  not  atteiuled  to  the  preceptorial  w'ork  with 
sufficient  fidelity  and  intelligence  to  satisfy  the  Department, 
was  only  sixteen.  W'e  never  had  such  a  record  in  our  history. 
Why?  First,  because  the  men  found  study  interesting;  sec¬ 
ond,  Ijecause  they  liked  the  men  who  taught  them ;  and,  third, 
because  they  knew  it  was  fair  that  the  university  should  not 
waste  its  time  on  them  if  they  did  not  respond. 

Many  interesting  things  have  grown  out  of  this.  Students 
are  wonderfully  complex  Ix'ings. — frank,  irreverent,  loyal, 
careless,  optimistic,  adventurous,  lovable, — boys  turning  into 
men.  They  begin  to  establish  their  own  traditions,  wdiat  they 
call  immemorial  traditions,  which  are  made  very  quickly  in  col¬ 
lege  life,  a  college  generation  l)eing  only  four  years,  and  the 
memory  of  a  college  generation  being  just  four  years  long. 
What  then?  After  a  while  the  fellows  get  to  thinking,  “  Well, 
what  a  really  pleasant  thing  this  is.  We  four  are  just  a 
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little  club,  with  Professor  So-and-so  up  in  his  room.  If  we 
want  to  smoke  we  can  do  it.”  Nothing  is  said  about  that, — 
nothing  said  one  w’ay  or  the  other.  “We  sit  around  the  table. 
We  go  over  questions  of  interest.  One  is  set  to  criticising  the 
other,  he  to  criticising  all  of  us.”  Wdiat  happens  in  the  term? 
Perhaps  somebody  is  dropped  out  of  that  group,  perhaps 
dropped  out  of  college.  For  whatever  reason,  he  has  disap¬ 
peared.  A  new  one  enters.  He  is  received  with  curious  feel¬ 
ings.  “  What  business  has  he  to  come  into  our  group  ?  This 
belongs  to  us.  This  is  our  privilege.”  I  would  not  destroy 
that  feeling  in  their  minds  for  anything,  the  feeling  that  they 
have  something  that  is  their  own,  that  they  have  got  something 
worth  while.  That  is  a  good  thing.  “  And  who  is  this  man 
to  come  in  ?  ”  is  a  very  pardonable  question  for  them  to  ask. 
How  much  better  than  if  they  were  all  scurrying  to  get  out  of 
the  group  as  fast  as  possible.  \\’hat  wonderful  fellows  stu¬ 
dents  are ! 

There  are  some  tests  we  can  mention  as  indicating  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  preceptorial  teaching  in  its  first  year  in 
Princeton.  One  is  the  test  of  the  use  of  Ijooks  in  the  university 
library.  If  there  is  anything  obvious  to  be  said  about  the  in¬ 
tellectual  condition  of  our  American  students  today,  it  is  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  illiterate.  Splendid  fellows, 
— but  are  they  reading  men  ?  A  man  that  does  not  like  to  read 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  student.  How'  easy  to  read  the  news¬ 
papers,  to  read  the  athletic  news,  sometimes  magazine  articles, 
occasionally  a  lx)ok, — a  novel.  But  is  it  true  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  brought  up  to  read  good  literature  ?  I  am  not  a  pessimist, 
— far  from  it.  Yet  when  I  see  the  statistics  collected  in  various 
colleges  showing  the  abysmal  ignorance  that  exists  regarding 
the  greatest  book  of  our  literature,  the  English  Bible,  some¬ 
how  I  feel  that  we  have  l)een  losing  good  literature  in  our 
homes,  in  our  intercourse,  in  our  colleges,  in  all  our  life.  Now, 
one  of  the  charming  and  delightful  sides  of  this  preceptorial 
question  is  the  strong  emphasis  we  lay  on  reading,  particularly 
in  the  upper  years,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  lower  years.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  giving  them  too  much  to  read ;  I  fear  we  are.  Tn 
our  desire  to  make  things  work,  we  are  crowding  them  a  little. 
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The  university  library  proceeded  to  get  plenty  of  sets  of  books, 
so  that  our  students  should  not  be  compelled  to  spend  their 
money  too  freely  on  the  books  that  were  set  alongside  of  their 
courses.  It  kept  account  of  the  books  that  were  used.  The 
average  use  of  the  university  library  on  the  part  of  undergradu¬ 
ates  the  first  term  the  preceptorial  system  went  into  effect  in¬ 
creased  heavily.  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  books  that  were 
taken  out  in  abundance  were  books  of  history,  books  of 
philosophy,  books  of  literature,  books  of  science, — ^liooks  that 
ought  to  be  the  natural  reading  of  a  man  who  calls  himself  a 
student. 

A  second,  and  even  a  more  subtle  test,  is  the  changing  char¬ 
acter  of  conversation  on  the  campus,  at  the  so-called  “  eating- 
clubs,” — what  a  dreadful  name  for  a  club !  Things  intellectual 
are  now  in  good  form — if  spoken  of  without  affectation.  I 
could  tell  stories  of  students  whom  I  know  well  that  would 
come  only  too  close  home.  Some  of  them  had  got  in  the  way 
of  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  thing,  you  know,  to  be  studying 
too  much;  the  thing  was  to  enjoy  your  good  comradeship,  to 
study  some,  as  much  as  might  become  a  gentleman, — no  more, 
— but  not  to  throw  yourself  heart  and  soul  into  the  best  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  masters  of 
thought  and  fancy,  not  to  open  the  mind,  but  to  grow  up,  as 
one  very  wise  English  critic  said,  with  ”  undev'eloped  mind,” 
with  boys’  minds  in  men’s  bodies.  That  is  changing.  The 
talk  is  more  and  more  of  things  intellectual.  Even  tangents 
and  cosines  sometimes  fly  around  the  campus.  I  don’t  mean 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  they  won’t  talk  a  lot  of  other 
things, — far  from  it,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  is  some  talk 
of  these  things  daily  at  the  table,  in  the  walking  by  twos  and 
threes,  in  animated  informal  discussion, — just  the  thing  we 
want.  And  out  of  that  is  coming — what?  I  fully  believe 
there  is  coming  the  recovery  of  the  lost  art  of  conversation. 

Then  a  third  thing,  and  I  have  done.  Perhaps  the  most 
visibly  notable  thing  is  the  effect  on  the  university  when 
evening  comes.  A  great  numljer  of  lights  in  the  rooms,  the 
comparative  absence  of  strolling,  roaming  crowds, — the 
greater  quietude, — the  general  air.  What  shall  I  say?  Is  it 
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the  atmosphere  of  study  that  is  brooding  and  settling  over  the 
old  halls  in  the  evening?  I  think  it  is. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  far  as  a  man  can  try  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  thing  so  much  that  he  is  in  danger  of  speaking  as 
an  advocate  rather  than  as  a  judge,  I  have  tried  to  state  fairly, 
if  I  could,  the  results  of  our  first  year.  It  has  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  what  we  expected.  It  has  not  fully  succeeded  yet.  Many 
difficulties  arise  from  the  first  application  that  have  still  to  be 
worked  out.  But  we  are  so  encouraged  as  to  believe  that  we 
are  recovering,  at  least  for  Princeton,  the  lost  priceless  benefit 
of  the  small  college  in  the  larger  university.  If  so,  we  some¬ 
how  feel  that  we  are  doing  the  rank  and  file  of  our  students  a 
greater  service  than  by  any  other  device  we  can  think  of  to  put 
in  operation — any  device  that  is  in  any  way  within  our  reach. 

Andrew  F.  West 
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PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  ' 

By  every  token  education  is  a  dominant  interest  with  the 
nations  of  today.  Education  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word, 
not  mere  school  teaching,  is  a  chief  charge  upon  the  public 
treasuries  everywhere;  it  is  debated  as  earnestly,  indeed  some¬ 
times  as  violently,  as  was  philosophy  by  the  Athenians  of 
Pericles  or  the  rights  of  man  by  the  frequenters  of  the  salons 
in  the  days  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  Since  Home  Rule,  no 
public  question  has  so  shaken  England  as  that  of  education. 
Prussia,  after  a  violent  struggle,  has  enacted  a  new  elementary 
school  law;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  present 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  in  France  is  a  sequel  of 
the  educational  debates  of  a  quarter-century  ago. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  every  one  that  the  fundamental 
assumption  which  underlies  this  present-day  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  is  correct.  This  tacit  assumption  is  that  as  children  are 
trained,  so  will  they  remain;  that  what  they  learn  they  will 
remember  and  use.  One  social  reform  movement  after  another 
seeks  to  make  use  of  the  schools,  because  all  social  reform 
movements  make  this  assumption.  Yet  the  shocking  and  vul¬ 
gar  English  that  one  hears  on  every  hand  is  too  often  spoken 
by  men  and  women  who  as  boys  and  girls  were  taught  the 
spoken  and  written  language  correctly.  From  1850  to  1880 
the  elementary  schools  of  France  were  almost  wholly  under 
clerical,  or  at  least  religious,  influence;  and  yet  it  was  the  boys 
there  trained  who,  as  men,  made  possible  by  their  voices  and 
their  votes  the  successful  attack  on  religion  in  the  schools 
which  made  Paul  Bert  famous.  Evidently  there  are  some 
missing  factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  parable  of 
the  sower  might  have  given  a  hint  as  to  where  to  look  for  an 
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explanation  of  some  obvious  facts,  but  it  has  not  often  been 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  Not  all  seed  falls  into  good 
ground  and  brings  forth  fruit;  the  wayside,  the  stony  places, 
and  the  thorns  still  exist  in  human  minds  and  in  human  hearts. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  dubious  character  of  this 
underlying  assumption,  the  dominant  interest  in  education 
remains  an  uncontested  fact. 

To  meet  the  cost  and  to  control  the  policy  of  education 
have  almost  everywhere  become,  at  least  in  large  part,  func¬ 
tions  of  government.  In  a  democracy  a  government,  to  be 
truly  representative,  must  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
people’s  highest  ideals,  and  it  must  also  reflect  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  or  nation  whose  government  it  is.  The 
more  highly  civilized  men  are,  the  more  closely  will  these  two 
aims  harmonize. 

Just  here  lies  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  all  educational 
administration.  It  must,  to  be  genuinely  efficient,  seek  the 
highest  aims;  to  be  representative  and  to  gain  support,  it  must 
reflect  public  opinion.  To  do  both  at  once  is  not  always  easy; 
sometimes  perhaps  it  is  not  even  possible.  It  is  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  within  certain  limits  men  wish  and  expect  schools  to 
do  better  for  their  children  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  for 
themselves.  At  intervals  a  parent  is  found  who  thinks — or  at 
least,  who  says — that  what  was  good  enough  for  him  ought  to 
be  good  enough  for  his  children;  but  he  is  an  exception.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  parents  wish  the  very  best  for  their 
children,  regardless  of  what  their  own  experience  may  have 
been.  A  community  of  Fagins  would  hardly  maintain  a  school 
system  whose  aim  was  to  turn  their  children  into  Artful  Dodg¬ 
ers.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  quite  likely  to  insist  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  perhaps  even  on 
“scientific  temperance.” 

The  far-sighted  administrator  of  education  recognizes  these 
facts  and  makes  his  appeal  to  the  higher  and  larger  nature  of 
man.  We  Americans  have  not  been  generally  considered  an 
idealistic  people;  yet  nowhere  in  the  world  has  a  truly  spiritual 
view  and  interpretation  of  education  been  so  influential  as 
among  us.  For  forty  years  every  important  leader  of  Ameri- 
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can  educational  thought  has  been  expounding  education  as  a 
phase  of  spiritual  evolution,  and  today  that  philosophy  is  ab¬ 
solutely  controlling,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolrooms.  It  vitalizes  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  the  elementary  schools  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 
It  reaches  up  into  secondary  schools  and  occasionally  even  into 
a  college.  It  is  the  one  true  view,  and  upon  it  as  a  cornerstone 
educational  administration  must  build. 

This  point  is  mentioned  first,  because  not  infrequently  educa¬ 
tional  administration  comes  to  be  looked  on  as  an  end  in  itself, 
instead  of  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  ideal 
aim  of  education,  not  the  machinery  by  which  that  aim  is 
sought.  Some  wit  has  defined  administration  as  doing  ex¬ 
tremely  well  what  should  not  be  done  at  all.  That  wit  is  in  the 
way  of  being  an  anarchist,  but  when  one  sees  the  elaborate  and 
costly  machines  that  are  sometimes  built  to  crack  eggs  with 
very  thin  shells,  he  feels  like  urging  the  wit  on  just  a  little. 

In  my  view,  therefore,  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration,  whether  of  a  school  system  or  of  a  single 
institution,  is  to  seize  intelligent  hold  of  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  race,  and  to  labor  earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the  sup¬ 
port,  the  extension,  and  the  effective  working  out  of  this  con¬ 
ception.  This  conception  of  education  will  vitalize  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery.  Without  it,  the  administrative  proce¬ 
dure  becomes  dull,  routine,  and  sterile. 

Let  us  fix  our  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  our  own  State.  It 
is  truly  an  empire.  Within  its  borders  are  gathered  eight 
million  human  beings,  coming  themselves  or  thru  ancestry, 
from  every  comer  of  the  earth.  All  races,  all  tongues,  all 
forms  of  religious  and  political  belief,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
industry  and  commerce  are  represented  among  them.  The 
small  farmer,  living  remote  from  telegraph  or  railroad,  and  the 
captain  of  industry  or  finance  with  his  hand  and  eye  on  the 
markets  and  exchanges  of  the  world,  are  alike  on  our  rolls  of 
citizenship.  Guiding  and  controlling  this  composite  body 
politic  is  a  set  of  traditions,  ideas,  and  ideals,  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  everywhere  as  American,  grown  in  our  case  out  of  Dutch 
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and  English  beginnings.  Our  body  politic,  huge  and  com¬ 
posite  as  it  is,  and  various  and  complicated  as  are  its  interests, 
is  a  political  unity  and  a  political  unit.  It  is  a  commonwealth, 
a  State,  with  its  share  of  American  sovereignty. 

This  body  politic,  among  other  things,  sets  itself  the  task 
of  educating  its  children.  A  system  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  is  at  once  called  into  being;  and  it  is  only  the  administrator 
who  understands  these  presuppositions,  who  can  be  trusted 
successfully  to  solve  its  problems. 

Our  State  has  an  educational  system  which  is  made  up  of 
three  elements : 

The  first  element  is  the  schools,  institutions,  and  undertak¬ 
ings  of  every  form  and  type  which  are  supported  by  public  tax 
and  which  are  immediately  controlled  by  public  officials. 

The  second  element  is  the  schools,  institutions  and  under¬ 
takings  of  every  form  and  type,  which,  while  neither  supported 
by  public  ta.x  nor  immediately  controlled  by  public  officials,  are 
established  and  maintained  by  the  State’s  authority  and  per¬ 
mission,  granted  either  by  specific  legislative  enactment  or  in 
pursuance  of  general  provisions  of  law.  Both  these  elements 
of  the  educational  system  are  public  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  They  represent  the  public  judgment,  and  base  their 
existence  directly  on  public  authority  e.xercised  thru  govern¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  one  of  these  elements  is  tax-supported 
and  the  other  not,  that  one  is  directly  controlled  by  public 
officials  and  the  other  not,  simply  indicates  that  the  State  stands 
in  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  each,  not  that  it  stands  in 
a  definite  relation  to  the  one  and  has  no  relation  to  the  other. 
In  a  civilized  community  a  private  university,  for  example, 
ought  to  be  as  unthinkable  as  a  private  legislature  or  a  private 
court  of  appeals. 

The  third  element  in  the  educational  system  is,  however, 
private.  It  includes  the  schools,  institutions,  and  undertakings, 
which  are  without  specific  governmental  sanction  or  authority, 
but  which  exist  because  they  are  not  forbidden.  They  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  liberty,  not  within  the  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  two  spheres  added  together  make  up  the  entire 
activity  of  the  State.  These  are  the  private  educational  in- 
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stitutions  and  undertakings  of  our  State;  for  wliile  the  State 
thru  its  government  holds  itself  free  to  enter  upon  any 
part  of  the  educational  field,  it  puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  citizens  doing  the  same  thing,  whether  as  individuals  or  as 
groups. 

Perhaps  the  remainder  of  the  entire  proljlem  of  educational 
administration  in  the  State  of  New  York  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  is  to  secure  the  highest  efticiency  of  all  three 
of  these  elements  in  the  educational  system  and  their  increasing 
cooperation.  The  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Department 
of  Education  will  proceed  to  secure  efficiency  and  cooperation 
will  differ  according  as  its  efforts  are  directed  toward  one  or 
another  of  the  three  classes  of  institutions.  With  the  third  or 
private  element  in  the  State’s  educational  system,  the  influence 
of  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  exercised  by  persua¬ 
sion,  by  conveying  information,  and  by  holding  up  ideals. 
With  the  first  and  second  elements,  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  may  deal  more  directly  in  ways  which  are  fully  set  out 
in  the  Statutes  of  the  State  and  in  ordinances  adopted  in  con¬ 
formity  thereto  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Within  the  limits  of  the  class  of  institutions 
first  named,  those  supported  by  public  tax,  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  direct  and  unquestioned. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  recognize  and  to  compel 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  three  elements  in 
the  State’s  educational  system  owes  a  responsibility  to  the 
public.  Because  a  school  is  a  purely  private  undertaking, 
even  if  it  is  conducted  entirely  or  largely  for  gain,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  The  State’s  officials  may  not 
compel  improvements,  but  they  should  not  withhold  counsel 
and  stimulus.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  second 
element  in  the  educational  system.  The  ways  in  which  the 
State’s  officials  may  directly  control  the  working  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  not  many.  Nevertheless,  these  institutions  con¬ 
stitute  a  numerotis  and  important  body  of  educational  workers 
and  they  represent  a  powerful  educational  opinion. 

When  any  exercise  of  the  central  authority  is  contemplated, 
however,  the  fact  will  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  local  self- 
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governiiient  is  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  people.  Those  schools  will  flourish  most  vigor¬ 
ously  and  will  exercise  the  widest  influence,  which  respond  to 
local  needs  and  which  are  under  local  or  neighborhood  control. 
The  wise  central  authority,  therefore,  seeks  not  to  supplant 
local  initiative  and  local  control,  but  to  develop,  to  strengthen, 
and  when  necessary,  to  supplement  them.  It  would  doubtless 
be  possible  to  secure  a  very  desirable  efficiency  and  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  the  State  by  vigorous 
exercise  of  central  authority,  but  these  schools  would  cease  in 
large  measure  to  be  truly  public  schools.  They  would  cease 
to  represent  the  best  public  opinion  of  their  localities  and  they 
would  fail  to  enlist  warm  public  sympathy  and  support.  They 
would  seem  to  be  alien  things  grafted  on  to  a  community’s  life, 
and  not  the  full  and  rich  flower  of  that  life.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  with  a  temporary  evil  in  order  to  secure  a 
larger  and  permanent  good.  There  are  many  short-cuts  to 
reform  by  exercise  of  autocratic  power.  Reforms  autocrati¬ 
cally  effected  do  not,  however,  often  last  long.  When  the  sup¬ 
port  of  authority  is  withdrawn,  the  fabric  erected  by  its  aid 
falls  to  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  resitlents  of  a  locality,  we  are  citizens  of  a  State. 
It  is  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  State  that  we  appeal,  and  not  to 
any  power  legally  inherent  in  the  residents  of  a  locality,  when 
we  ask  for  a  public  tax  to  support  public  education.  It  is  the 
State,  therefore,  in  all  its  unity,  which  is  underneath  and  be¬ 
hind  every  tax-supported  educational  institution  within  its 
bounds.  The  State’s  authority  has  been  invoked  to  bring  the 
school  into  being  and  the  State’s  authority  must  be  invoked  to 
keep  it  efficient.  It  is  the  citizenship  of  the  entire  State  which 
suffers  thru  the  illiteracy,  the  ignorance,  or  the  vice  of  a  part 
of  its  citizenship.  It  is  of  little  value  to  the  residents  of  one 
county  to  be  intelligent,  law-abiding,  and  eager  in  support  of 
schools,  if  their  influence  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
residents  of  another  county  who  are  in  large  part  illiterate, 
boisterous,  and  contemptuous  of  education. 

Just  here  lies  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  educational  states- 
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nianship.  The  administrator  must  know  when  it  is  wise  for 
central  authority  to  be  exercised  directly  and  when  it  is  wise  to 
withhold  its  exercise  that  local  initiative  and  control  may  be 
developed  and  strengthened.  In  a  sense,  communities  may  be 
said  to  be  wards  of  the  State.  The  State  fi.xes  the  minimum 
standard  of  scholastic  excellence  and  the  minimum  standard 
of  efficiency  in  every  part  of  the  school’s  work.  When  the 
locality  maintains  or  surpasses  that  minimum  standard,  the 
State  may  well  refrain  from  interference  with  its  activities. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  community  falls  short  of  such 
standards,  then  the  State’s  officials  must  vigorously  intervene 
to  bring  the  schools  of  that  locality  up  to  the  mark. 

A  prime  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  efficiency  of  an 
educational  system  is  the  material  factor,  finance.  Is  a  State,  or 
a  community,  raising  enough  money  for  schools  to  provide  build¬ 
ings  in  sufficient  number  and  of  proper  character,  to  secure 
adequate  and  properly  prepared  teachers,  to  maintain  an  effect¬ 
ive  system  of  supervision?  All  over  this  State,  particularly  in 
the  urban  communities,  the  expenditures  for  public  education 
are  very  large;  yet  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say 
that  our  schools  are  in  all  respects  well  provided  for.  Even 
when  the  school  buildings  are  sufficient  in  number  and  of 
proper  character,  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  on  a  scale  that 
suggests  missionary  work  rather  than  professional  service  re¬ 
quiring  careful  preparation  and  long  special  training.  Some 
day  we  Americans  will  have  to  face  the  question  whether  under 
existing  systems  of  taxation  and  the  distribution  of  taxes, 
communities,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  can  really  afford  to 
give  their  children  the  education  which  present-day  standards 
suggest  and  demand.  Few  States  can  follow  the  example  of 
New  Jersey,  which  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  received  from 
franchise  and  corporation  taxes,  is  able  to  make  allotments  to 
counties  and  towns  in  aid  of  the  schools.  The  readjustment 
which  must  surely  come  before  there  can  be  any  really  im¬ 
portant  increase  in  teachers’  salaries  generally,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  come  more  quickly  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  a  wider 
and  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  rather  than 
agitate  for  larger  salaries  regardless  of  standards  of  profes- 
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sional  preparation.  To  be  worth  more  is  the  easiest  way  to  get 
more.  In  every  other  branch  of  professional  activity,  more 
adequate  preparation  and  demonstrated  success  are  almost  a 
guarantee  of  increased  compensation.  Why  should  teaching 
be  a  permanent  exception  to  this  rule  ? 

The  wise  administrator  of  education  will  study  carefully  the 
financial  aspect  of  his  problem.  He  will  examine  and  con¬ 
sider  the  sources  from  which  the  revenues  for  education  are 
derived,  and  he  will  know  when  those  sources  are  yielding  all 
that  can  equitably  be  demanded  of  them.  He  will  temper  the 
insistence  of  his  demands  upon  the  legislature  with  reasonable¬ 
ness.  He  will  insist  upon  that  economy  which  is  becoming  in 
the  expenditure  of  all  public  funds.  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  economy 
was  the  first  and  great  article  of  his  financial  creed.  In  an 
impressive  passage  Mr.  Lecky  once  wrote : 

“Nations  seldom  realize  till  too  late  how  prominent  a  part  a 
sound  system  of  finance  holds  among  the  vital  elements  of 
national  stability  and  well-being;  how  few  political  changes 
are  worth  purchasing  by  its  sacrifice;  how  widely  and  seriously 
human  happiness  is  affected  by  the  downfall  or  the  perturba¬ 
tion  of  national  credit,  or  by  e.xcessive,  injudicious,  and  unjust 
taxation.” 

In  our  zeal  for  education  we  must  not  overlook  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  system  of  public  finance.  The  form  of  our  national 
and  State  government  does  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  budgets 
or  to  any  other  than  a  haphazard  system  of  financial  administra¬ 
tion.  We  are  far  behind  England,  and  also  behind  France  and 
Germany,  in  this  respect.  We  take  little  thought  of  to-morrow 
and  not  too  much  thought  of  to-day.  Get  all  you  can  and 
spend  all  you  get,  is  a  popular  maxim;  but  it  is  not  a  wise  or  a 
statesmanlike  one.  Educational  administration  in  pursuit  of  a 
high  purpose  cannot  adopt  it  as  a  controlling  principle.  The 
material  resources  of  the  people  and  the  equitable  distribution 
of  public  burdens  among  them  are  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  is  part  of  the  business  of  educational  administration,  more¬ 
over,  to  protect  and  honor  that  elusive  but  all-important  thing 
called  personality.  Thomas  Arnold,  who  possessed  it  in  high 
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degree  and  whose  fame  rests  upon  his  possession  of  it,  once 
wrote  in  quest  of  a  teacher  and  said:  “I  want  a  man  who  is  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  has  common  sense  and 
understands  boys.  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  interest  to 
high  scholarship;  for  the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily 
than  the  other.  Then  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind 
and  thirst  of  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is 
teaching.”  We  cannot  have  too  many  such  men  and  women  as 
Dr.  yXrnold  describes  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  farthest 
from  my  thought  to  decry  scholarship,  but  scholarship,  like 
charity,  sometimes  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  one,  but 
not  the  sole,  qualification  of  a  teacher.  In  attempting  to  do 
even-handed  justice  among  a  large  number  of  candidates  and 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  appointment  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  systems  of  competitive  examination  have 
been  devised  which  must  be  watched  with  scrupulous  care,  lest 
they  defeat  their  purpose.  'Personality  will  often  irradiate  a 
schoolroom  and  touch  every  mind  and  heart  in  it,  when  mere 
scholarship  would  chill  and  repel.  Xo  administrative  excuse 
can  be  accepted  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect  of  personality  as 
a  factor  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher.  If  personality  be 
neglected,  the  schools  will  soon  become  treadmills. 

Yet  another  task  of  the  administrator  is  to  keep  steadily 
before  his  constituency  and  before  the  public  at  large  the  con¬ 
ception  of  teaching  as  a  professional  service  rendered  not  only 
to  the  particular  school  or  college,  but  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Teachers  are  public  serxants  in  every  sense,  and  are  entitled 
to  regard  and  esteem  as  such.  To  treat  a  teaching  position  as 
a  job,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  needy  or  handed  out  to  a  friend, 
competent  or  incompetent,  is  to  debase  and  degrade  education. 
Only  a  little  less  humiliating  is  the  notion  that  “home  talent” 
is  to  be  preferred  in  the  service  of  the  schools,  regardless  of 
relative  merit.  This  notion  is  especially  comic  in  a  country 
like  our  own,  with  a  population  of  unusual  instability,  where 
almost  every  other  person  one  meets  has  recently  come  from 
somewhere  else.  It  is  not  many  months  since  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more, — prosperous,  intelligent,  the  seat  of  a  university  of 
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world-wide  fame — lost  the  services  of  a  most  competent  school 
officer  because  of  the  vigorous  outcry  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  small  politicians  against  an  “outsider.”  Their  conception 
of  the  post  to  be  filled  was  that  it  was  a  job,  not  a  place  of  pro¬ 
fessional  dignity  and  responsibility.  These  vagaries  will  be 
outgrown  as  our  civilization  matures,  and  as  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  comes  to  take  its  proper  place  not  only  on  the  lips  but 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  general  public. 

The  educational  administrator  has  before  him  a  statesman’s 
task.  He  deals  day  by  day  with  great  human  forces  and  with 
interests  of  surpassing  importance.  His  wisest  work  often 
produces  little  immediate  result.  He  is  building  for  the  future 
and  its  hopes.  If  he  is  truly  an  educational  administrator,  not 
a  tyro,  he  is  not  at  sea  drifting  without  chart  or  compass.  He 
conceives  education  as  a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution  and  as  the 
means  whereby  the  race  perpetuates  both  its  achievements  and 
its  ideals.  By  the  standard  of  that  conception,  he  measures  all 
his  acts  and  policies.  He  bends  every  energy  to  secure  fullest 
cooperation  between  every  element  of  the  system  or  institution 
confided  to  his  directing  care,  and  to  make  them  all  efficient 
in  their  several  tasks.  He  studies  the  resources  at  his  disposal 
and  so  orders  them  that  the  public  gains  the  largest  service  at 
the  least  cost.  He  throws  his  protecting  arms  about  personality 
whenever  he  finds  it,  and  assists  its  free  expression  and  exer¬ 
cise.  He  teaches  and  illustrates  in  countless  ways  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  truly  a  profession  and  that  it  may  not  be  subordinated  to 
selfish  or  partisan  ends.  He  counsels,  informs,  and  assists;  he 
never  compels  or  commands,  save  as  a  last  resort  and  when 
vital  interests  are  endangered.  He  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  take  responsibility.  His  only  masters,  under  the  law  or  his 
grant  of  authority,  must  be  his  reason  and  his  conscience. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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DISCUSSION 

CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

A  short  account  of  the  plan  for  giving  credit  to  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  work  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
on  trial  now  for  over  two  years,  may  not  be  without  interest 
or  value  to  others  interested  in  the  problems  of  college  courses 
and  curriculums. 

We  had,  of  course,  been  interested  in  the  current  discussions 
about  the  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  and  felt  that, 
while  cutting  it  down  to  two  years  was  an  extreme  which  would 
practically  destroy  the  American  college,  there  was  much  truth 
in  the  contentions  of  President  Nicholas  INIurray  Butler,  and 
much  reason  and  merit  in  the  practice  of  Harvard,  Columbia, 
and  other  institutions,  in  allowing  students  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  college  in  less  than  four  full  years. 

Our  faculty  were  quite  unanimous  in  thinking  that  many 
students  are  as  well  equipped  in  every  way  in  which  a  college 
can  efiuip  them,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  if  not  before, 
as  others  would  be  should  they  remain  there  a  dozen  years. 
But  while  they  agreed  that  equipment  is  one  element  in  deter¬ 
mining  worthiness  for  graduation,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
time  element  is  also  essential  and  that  even  the  good  or  excel¬ 
lent  student,  for  his  own  good,  should  remain,  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  and  in  the  liberalizing  atmosphere  of  the  college,  in 
reasonably  hard  work  for  at  least  three  years. 

Recognizing  the  claim  of  ability  and  educational  equipment 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  time  element  on  the  other,  our 
Committee  on  University  Interests  discussed  this  problem  of  a 
feasible  shortening  of  the  college  course  for  good  and  excellent 
students,  which  would  not  endanger  either  the  existence  of  the 
traditional  and  time-honored  American  college  or  its  standard. 
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It  seemed  to  us  tliat  graduation  lias  always  meant,  and  means 
now,  tlie  official  pronouncement  or  declaration,  on  the  part  of 
the  college,  that  the  candidate  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
education,  culture,  efficiency,  as  determined  by  its  tests.  It 
seemed  to  us  also  that  this  measure  of  education  can  be  reached 
by  some  sooner  than  by  others,  either  on  account  of  native 
ability  or  of  excellence  due  to  hard  and  painstaking  work. 
The  Committee  tried  to  harmonize,  in  a  working  plan,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  element  with  the  recognition  of  sup>erior  power 
and  attainments,  by  giving  some  credit  for  a  high  quality  of 
work. 

The  Committee  knew  of  no  precedents,  in  the  direction  of 
a  practical  test  of  the  plan ;  and  yet  the  theory  seemed  to  us  so 
reasonable,  so  plausible,  and  so  feasible  that  the  Committee 
were  convinced  in  their  own  minds  of  the  wisdom  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  it  to  the  test.  A  plan  was  drawn  up  for  submission 
to  the  general  faculty  about  the  middle  of  the  scholastic  year, 
1902-3.  The  only  voice  that  we  had  heard  prior  to  that  time 
in  favor  of  giving  credit  for  quality  of  work  was  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Win.  De  Witt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  in  a  magazine  article 
written  some  months  before.^  The  Committee  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  finally  embodied  this  idea  of  President  Hyde’s  in  a 
plan  which,  after  some  modifications  by  the  faculty,  was 
adopted  and  went  into  effect  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
in  September,  1904. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  this  plan  in  practical  operation 
here,  permit  me  to  explain  a  few  terms  and  give  the  setting. 
A  course,  with  us,  is  a  subject  implying  four  hours  a  week  in 
recitation  for  a  year.  The  normal  amount  of  work  carried  by 
each  student  is  four  such  courses  each  year.  Prior  to  1903 
each  student  in  order  to  secure  the  B.  A.  degree  had  to  com¬ 
plete  four  college  courses  each  year  for  four  years,  making 
sixteen  courses  in  all.  Some  of  these  courses  have  always  been 
prescribed  and  the  balance  elective  within  prescriljed  limits. 
Our  year  was  and  is  still  divided  into  three  terms,  fall,  winter, 
and  spring.  A  unit  or  credit  in  1902-3  was  a  term’s  work  in 
a  subject  coming  in  recitation  four  times  a  week.  Three  terms’ 

'  Outlook  for  August,  1902,  p.  886-9. 
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work,  or  a  course,  woitkl  give  three  units;  sixteen  courses  or 
forty-eight  units  were  required  for  graduation.  This  would 
represent  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  “  points  ”  where  the 
point  represents  one  hour  a  week  for  a  semester. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  year  1903-4  was  as  follows:  Stu¬ 
dents  were  reported  by  instructors  at  the  end  of  each  term  in 
four  different  grades,  viz.:  Excellent  (marked  x),  good  (g), 
fair  (f),  and  pass  (p)  ;  if  marked  c  they  were  conditioned 
(not  passed,  but  allowed  to  make  up  the  work  outside  and  take 
another  examination)  ;  if  marked  F  they  failed  and  had  to  take 
the  work  over  in  class.  Under  the  old  plan  every  student 
whether  passable,  fair,  good,  or  excellent  received  just  the  same 
credit  for  his  work ;  that  is,  he  received  one  ( i )  credit,  or  unit, 
for  his  term's  work  in  each  full  subject.  Under  the  new  plan 
an  X  was  credited  1.3;  a  g,  1.2;  an  f,  i.i;  and  a  />,  i.  If  a 
student  were  uniformly  good  (g)  he  might,  in  addition  to  his 
four  regular  courses,  do  honor  work  in  connection  with  some 
one  of  them  for  two  years,  receiving  for  it  .2  credit  each  term. 
This  would  be  special,  outsrde,  intensive  work  in  connection 
with  some  one  course  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  was  done 
under  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  uniformly  excellent  (x)  student  could  possibly  finish 
the  required  48  units  in  three  years.  One  term  would  give 
4X  1.3,  or  5. 2 ;  and  three  terms  or  one  year,  would  give  3  X  5.2, 
or  15.6.  Three  years  would  give  3  X  15.6  or  46.8;  honor  work 
for  two  of  the  three  years  would  add  2  X  .6,  or  1.2  more,  mak¬ 
ing  the  48  units.  But  if  excellence  is  largely  natural  rather 
than  acquired  by  hard  study,  the  uniformly  good  (g)  student 
even  could  complete  the  course  in  three  years  by  carrying  four 
and  one-half  courses  each  year,  as  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  for 
reasons.  The  good  (g)  student  carrying  four  and  one-half 
courses  for  one  term  would  secure  4  1-2  X  1.2,  or  5.4;  and  for 
one  year,  3  X  5.4,  or  16.2;  and  for  three  years,  48.6. 

I  would  say  that  instructors  reported  students  simply  by  the 
symbols  x,  g,  f,  p,  c,  and  F,  and  the  proper  values  were  assigned- 
and  recorded  by  the  registrar  in  the  office.  While  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  like  complicated  figuring,  it  is  really  simple  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  workings. 
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There  were  some  weaknesses  in  the  working  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  above  scheme.  This  was  to  be  expected.  While 
we  felt  sure  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  soundness  of  the  main 
underlying  principles,  we  were  conscious  from  the  first  that  the 
detailed  working  of  the  plan  was  on  trial.  Before  adopting 
the  plan,  and  when  we  marked  in  per  cents.,  it  was  noticed  that 
standards  differed  much ;  some  instructors  uniformly  marking 
higher  than  others  even  for  students  acknowledged  to  come  in 
the  same  class  when  characterized  in  popular  language  as  pass¬ 
able,  fair,  good,  or  excellent.  In  fact,  some  of  us  felt  that  if  the 
merely  passable  student  received  as  much  credit  as  the  excellent 
student,  it  would  be  best  to  report  all  students  simply  as  satis- 
faclory  or  unsatisfactory  and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  only  partly  suppressed  imputations  of  partiality,  on 
the  part  of  students,  and  our  own  half-conscious  dishonesty  in 
trying  to  distinguish  between  84  per  cent,  and  85  per  cent. 

But  while  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  fine  distinctions  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  that  we  could,  with  comparative  ease,  put  students 
above  the  satisfactory  line  into  four  great  classes,  or  grades — 
pass,  fair,  good,  and  excellent.  Some  favored  only  three  and 
others  five  such  grades,  but  the  four-grade  plan  finally  pre¬ 
vailed. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  plan  during  the  years  1903-4 
and  1904-5  some  members  of  the  faculty  thought  that  too  many 
would  be  able  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  three  years  and 
that  there  would  result  a  lowering  of  the  standard.  In  the 
year  1903-4  about  15  per  cent,  of  students  in  classes  were  re¬ 
ported  excellent  and  about  35  per  cent.,  good.  This  would  no 
doubt  extend  the  three-year  opportunity  to  many  who  do  not 
deserve  it,  for  students  were  getting  credit  for  quality  in  every 
course  reported  x,  g,  or  f  regardless  of  the  kind  of  work  done 
in  other  courses,  even  if  conditioned  therein.  The  student 
marked  uniformly  fair  was  also  receiving  credit  for  quality. 
These  were  mistakes.  The  “  fair  ”  student  came  to  be  thought 
of  as  one  who  did  little  better,  if  any,  than  pass,  and  as  one  who 
should  certainly  be  required  to  take  four  years  for  his  degree. 
Experience  thus  showed  that  “  fair  ”  deserved  no  extra  credit 
for  quality.  Students  too  who  were  allowed  to  pursue  five 
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studies  might  neglect  work  in  a  couple  of  them,  getting  a  pass 
or  a  fair  by  mere  sponging  in  the  class,  and  good  or  excellent 
in  the  other  three,  thus  rolling  up  a  big  total  for  the  term. 
This  was  also  felt  to  be  a  mistake. 

While  our  Committee  were  again  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  remedying  these  defects  Columbia  University  came  to  our 
rescue.*  The  plan  adopted  there  of  penalizing  a  student  for 
too  many  “  fairs  ”  by  knocking  out  credit  for  quality  in  any 
subject,  and  of  doubly  penalizing  him  for  too  many  mere 
“  passes  ”  seemed  to  us  a  specific  for  the  two  ills  above  men¬ 
tioned  and  we  appropriated  the  plan  with  slight  modifications. 

Instead  of  using  the  descriptive,  or  characterizing  symbols, 
.r,  g,  f,  and  p  for  excellent,  good,  fair,  and  pass,  we  also  adopted 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D  for  the  corresponding  classes  or 
grades.  It  seemed  best  to  eliminate  the  descriptive  coloring 
and  to  use  mere  abstract  symbols;  and  also  to  use  the  symbols 
more  generally  used  in  educational  institutions. 

In  our  revised  plan  a  term’s  work  in  class  A  gives  1.3,  and  in 
B,  1.2  as  before.  But  C  (the  old  f)  is  lowered  in  value  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  it  proved  by  experience  to  be  and  =  i  (only)  ;  the 
D  (almost  the  old  p)  =  i,  unless  a  student  gets  more  than  two 
of  them;  in  that  case  only  two  of  the  D’s  count.  Two  D’s 
(or  worse)  will  knock  out  any  credit  a  student  might  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  for  quality  in  other  subjects.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  Columbia,  however,  went  to  an  extreme  in  penalizing  and 
did  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  play  of  possible  bias  and 
errors  on  the  part  of  instructors.  Columbia’s  working  out  of 
these  details  may,  however,  be  the  better. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  of 
our  plan : 


Credit!! 


Grades 

One  subject  for  a  term. 

4  i*a  subjects  for  a  term. 

For  3  terms. 

A 

1-3 

S-85 

17.55 

B 

1.2 

5-4 

16.2 

C 

I 

4.5 

13.5 

D 

I  1 

2  (Only  2  count) 

6 

The  above  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  student  for  the 


’See  Professor  Calvin  Thomas’s  article  in  the  Eoi’cational  Review  for  .\pril, 
1905,  on  a  new  “  Program  of  Studies  at  Columbia.” 
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term  and  year  is  uniformly  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  We  require  in  all, 
for  graduation,  50  units,  or  credits.  We  give  some  credit  for 
physical  culture,  including  athletics — one-third,  or  one  unit  for 
each  of  two  years.  So  the  B  student  carrying  four  and  one- 
half  courses  (eighteen  hours  per  week  of  class  work)  could 
secure  in  three  years,  3  X  16.2  or  48.6  which  with  physical  cul¬ 
ture,  oratory,  debate  or  honor  work,  would  bring  the  total  up 
to  50  credits.  The  student  who  is  uniformly  C  will  need  four 
years,  while  the  D  student  will  need  to  remain  as  long  as  eight 
years  to  secure  his  degree. 

It  would  seem  that  Harvard  University  has  also  been  dis¬ 
cussing  for  some  time  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  crediting 
quality.  President  Eliot  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated 
Clubs,  May  27,  1905,  said  in  explaining  Professor  Richards’ 
plan  for  giving  credit  for  quality  and  thus  making  it  possible 
for  students  of  superior  ability  or  application  to  complete  the 
Harvard  course  in  three  years:  “You  perceive  that  here  is  a 
method  of  counting  both  quantity  and  quality,  and  of  allowing 
either  to  dominate  in  winning  the  goal.  The  ingenious  scheme 
of  Professor  Richards  is  about  to  come  before  the  Faculty; 
but  if  you  will  turn  to  your  Committee’s  report  which  Mr. 
Rome  G.  Brown  laid  before  you  to-day  you  will  find  that  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  invented  it  before  Professor  Rich¬ 
ards,  not  in  just  the  same  form,  because  forms  vary  with  the 
usages  of  different  institutions,  but  the  conception  is  the  same. 

“  What  we  want  at  Cambridge  is  a  three  years’  course  which 
will  mean  as  much  study,  as  much  attainment,  as  much  ac¬ 
quired  power  as  the  four  years’  course  has  ever  meant.” 

This  plan,  inaugurated  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
in  1902-3,  was  explained  by  President  Merrifield  at  a  meeting 
of  college  presidents  called  by  President  James  and  held  at 
Northwestern  University  in  May,  1903;  it  is  likely  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  became  thenceforth  a  topic  for  discussion  in  many  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  is,  of  course,  gratifying  to  note  that  a  theory  which 
seemed  to  us  at  the  time  we  attempted  to  realize  it,  eminently 
sound  should  commend  itself  to  the  larger  and  possibly  more 
conservative  institutions  as  one  worthy  a  fair  trial  in  actual 
practice.  We  have,  I  grant,  had  our  doubts  and  fears,  know- 
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ing  well  that  many  a  promising  theory  lies  high  and  dry  on  the 
shoals  of  the  past ;  but  knowing  also  that  the  best  way  to  test 
a  theory  is  to  attempt  to  realize  it  in  practice,  we  determined  to 
try  it,  and  thus  far  can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  working  itself 
out  in  desirable  results — in  more  and  better  work  than  under 
the  old  plan,  when  the  lock-step  was  in  vogue  and  the  excellent 
student  was  yoked  up  wdth  the  one  who  merely  “  scraped  ” 
thru.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  other  institutions  are  beginning 
to  help  test  the  case  by  experiment  and  observation,  the  true 
method  of  scientific  investigation. 

From  observation  and  experience  during  the  year  just  clos¬ 
ing  it  is  my  belief  that  there  should  be  no  double  penalizing 
for  D’s.  It  refines  and  complicates  matters,  and  seems  unjust. 
If  a  D  passes  in  a  subject  under  some  conditions,  it  should 
under  all.  It  would,  however,  be  just  to  say  that  anything 
worse  than  one  D  should  forfeit  to  the  student  all  credit  for 
quality. 

Joseph  Kennedy 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1004.  Vol¬ 
ume  II.  History  of  Politics  and  Economics  ;  History  of  Law  ;  History  of 
Religion.  Boston  and  New  York;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.  ix-}-66i  p. 
$2.50  net. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  in  brief  space  a  complete 
evaluation  of  a  volume  containing  thirty-four  papers  upon  as 
many  different  subjects.  The  distinguished  names  attached 
to  many  of  the  articles  invite  for  them  careful  attention,  but 
this  review  will  attempt  to  point  out  only  a  few  salient  features 
of  the  collection.  Under  the  general  rubric  “  Historical 
science  ”  are  gathered  the  papers  read  before  the  St.  Louis 
Congress  upon  political  and  economic  history,  the  history  of 
law,  and  the  history  of  religion.  Under  each  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  speakers  were  chosen  to  present  the  relations  of  their 
respective  departments  to  other  branches  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  others  to  exhibit  the  problems  of  today  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  field.  Under  a  variety  of  titles  this  plan  has  been 
consistently  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  a  noteworthy  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  theory  and  present  conditions  of  the  historical 
sciences.  Almost  every  paper  has  something  to  say  about  the 
principles  of  historical  research,  and  thus  from  numerous 
special  standpoints  appear  the  evidences  of  present-day  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  form  of  investigation.  There  is  on  the  whole  a  tone 
of  exultation  in  the  conquests  accomplished,  the  new  fields 
opened,  and  the  old  barriers  torn  down.  Adverse  criticism  of 
certain  tendencies  is  voiced,  but  there  is  no  complaint  that  his¬ 
tory  is  neglected  except  in  the  history  of  law.  The  marvelous 
industry  of  historical  scholars  is  held  up  to  view,  and  the  re¬ 
forms,  when  suggested,  attempt  to  guide  this  energy  into  new 
a,nd  more  profitable  channels.  President  W'otxlrow  Wilson 
believes  that  it  is  now  time  to  divert  the  rising  investigators 
from  the  monograph  to  the  larger  view  of  history.  Historical 
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synthesis  is  to  him  the  crying  need  of  this  age  of  minute  re¬ 
search.  Without  controverting  this  position  Professor  C.  W. 
Colby  points  out  the  pitfalls  of  this  process,  and  recites  a  series 
of  entertaining  examples  of  the  personal  erjuation  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  noted  writers.  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane  describes 
the  advancement  of  history  in  the  nineteenth  century,  using 
Macaulay,  Ranke,  Taine,  and  Bancroft  in  illustration  of  the 
tendencies  of  that  period.  Almost  every  position  now  assumed 
by  historical  science  has  been  won  during  that  century.  Along 
with  other  sciences  grounded  in  the  concept  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion  it  has  differentiated  its  proper  field  of  work  and  laid  the 
basis  for  further  advancement.  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson 
discusses  the  relations  between  history  and  literature,  and  with 
many  skilful  touches  of  literary  art  points  out  the  ill  effects 
of  literary  ideals  upon  historical  writers.  For  one  grievance, 
he  charges  the  division  of  history  into  definite  periods  to  the 
dramatic  instinct,  which  desires  crises  and  ignores  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  history.  A  more-serious  fault  is  the  persistent  repe¬ 
tition  of  disproved  events,  which  survive  because  of  their 
literary  value  in  a  narrative.  Mr.  Robinson  hopes  that  some 
day  psychology  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  history.  Professor 
Lamprecht  of  Leipzig,  a  little  further  on,  believes  that  the 
rescue  has  been  effected.  “  History  in  itself  is  nothing  but 
ajjplied  psychology.  Hence  we  must  look  to  theoretical 
psychology  to  give  us  the  clew  to  its  true  interpretation.”  If 
Mr.  Robinson  is  in  search  of  historical  work  undefiled  by  liter¬ 
ary  art  here  is  a  sample.  The  abstractions  clothed  in  ponder¬ 
ous  phraseology  can  rmly  be  compared  with  Lamprecht’s  recent 
volume  entitled  Uliat  is  history,  a  lx)ok  in  which  numerous 
valuable  ideas  have  been  irretrievably  entombed.  Professor 
George  B.  Adams  reviews  the  preseiit  problems  of  medijeval 
history  and  very  properly  concludes  that  the  more  fruitful 
fields  for  new  research  lie  in  the  second  half  of  that  period. 
It  is  not  likely  that  anything  fundamentally  new  will  be  found 
concerning  the  origins  and  early  institutions  of  modern  na¬ 
tions.  Mr.  John  B.  Bury,  who  is  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tf)ry  in  Cambridge,  England,  and  who  writes  and  edits  many 
books  about  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages,  is  con- 
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vinced  that  modern  history  lays  a  pressing  command  upon  the 
investigator,  because  we  are  nearer  the  events  and  can  better 
appreciate  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  time  than  we  can 
the  ancient  world.  Professor  Bourne  of  Yale,  in  pointing  out 
the  relation  of  American  history  to  other  fields  of  historical 
study,  takes  occasion  to  emphasize  the  value  of  Spanish- 
American  history  to  the  student  of  Europe  and  America  alike. 
Tlie  connections  with  English  and  French  history  are  more 
familiar,  but  Spanish  colonization  affords  important  examples 
in  the  adjustment  of  an  old  civilization  to  a  new  world.  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  J.  Turner  finds  the  most  important  problems  in 
American  history  in  the  search  for  the  economic  and  social 
causes  which  lie  behind  our  political  history  Many  of  these 
topics  demand  more  adequate  treatment. 

Economic  history  is  represented  by  Professor  Conrad  of 
Halle  and  Professor  Patten  of  Pennsylvania.  The  growth  of 
interest  in  economic  history  during  the  century  is  indeed 
phenomenal,  but  the  investigation  has  been  inadequate.  In 
drawing  the  distinction  between  economic  history  and  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history  Mr.  Patten  indicates 
methods  of  inquiry  suggestive  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
economist  as  well. 

The  relation  of  the  Roman  law  to  the  historical  sciences  is 
set  forth  in  a  charmingly  written  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler, 
on  the  contributions  of  the  Roman  codes  to  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  life.  Politics,  economic  conditions,  religion,  literature, 
language,  even  art  and  architecture  are  illuminated  by  the 
study  of  that  law.  Professor  Munroe  Smith  in  stating  the 
problems  to  be  investigated  urges  that  the  period  of  highest 
development  of  the  Roman  law — about  250  b.  c.  to  250  A.  D. — 
be  studied  by  the  comparative  method.  New  material  is  not 
likely  to  be  discovered,  but  comparison  with  the  history  of 
English-American  law  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  will  yield  fruitful  results. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  history 
of  the  common  law  the  subject  has  not  been  exhausted.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  may  look  forward  to  another  date  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  as  of  the  year  1881,  that  nothing  printed  before  that 
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time  on  the  common  law  is  worth  reading.  Professor  Wig- 
more  offers  suggestions  as  to  methods  by  which  the  study  of 
legal  history  may  be  encouraged  and  the  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired  may  be  widely  disseminated. 

The  histor}’  of  religion  enlisted  the  services  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  scholars  now  engaged  in  the  subject.  From 
abroad  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Karl  Ferdinand 
Budde,  Adolf  Harnack,  and  Jean  Reville  represented  Buddhism, 
Mohammedism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  These  eminent 
specialists  were  ably  seconded  by  American  colleagues,  and  the 
papers  presented  in  this  volume  fonii  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  historical  sciences.  The  study  of  religion  has  not  only 
adopted  scientific  method  during  the  past  century,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  and  the  procedure  are  becoming  indispensable  to  the  in¬ 
vestigator  of  other  fields. 

Bibliographies  have  been  added  to  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  book,  but  with  what  end  in  view  it  is  hard  to  say.  They 
are  neither  complete  nor  discriminating.  There  are  two 
sources  of  surprise  and  gratification  in  this  Congress;  first, 
that  so  eminent  a  body  of  men  from  widely  diversified  sciences 
could  be  brought  together,  and,  second,  that  the  managers  have 
been  able  to  publish  the  proceedings. 

J.  M.  ViXCENT 

JoH.Ns  Hopkins  University 
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Professor  Sadler 
on  the  English 
Education  Bill 


Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  whose  illumi¬ 
nating  article  on  the  pending  English  Edu¬ 
cation  bill  was  printed  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  September  last,  contributed  to  the  London  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  of  October  22,  a  letter  on  “  The  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Education  bill,”  which  proposes  a  solution  of  the  problems 
which  is  both  statesmanlike  and  practical.  Professor  Sadler’s 
letter  is,  as  follows : 


Is  it  beyond  hope  that  even  now  our  religious  and  political  leaders 
may  find  for  us  some  way  of  peace  in  regard  to  public  education  ?  The 
outlook  is  a  little  more  favorable  than  it  was.  The  long  summer  holiday 
has  changed  the  situation.  There  is  rather  less  tension  of  feeling.  We 
seem  to  see  the  whole  (piestion  in  better  perspective,  and,  as  Mr.  Mundella 
has  said,  in  juster  proportion.  Even  in  the  hottest  circles  of  controversy 
people’s  minds  are  cooler  than  they  were  in  July.  Not.  indeed,  that  the 
underlying  difficulties  are  smaller  than  they  were.  On  certain  fundamental 
things  there  is  no  agreement,  and  no  hope  of  surrender.  But  that  this  fact 
is  now  at  length  being  realized  is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  It  is  really 
a  ground  of  hope.  The  danger  lay  in  each  great  party  to  the  controversy 
thinking  that  it  alone  was  unshakably  fixed  in  its  convictions,  and  that 
its  opponents  could  be  compulsorily  persuaded  to  abandon  their  opinions 
or  at  least  be  made  permanently  uncomfortable  for  holding  them.  But 
now  those  who  represent  each  group  of  conflicting  opinion  (or,  rather,  who 
represent  the  sentiment  which,  as  Mark  Pattison  said,  predetermines 
opinion)  are  aware  that  the  other  groups  hold  to  their  own  point  of  view 
with  a  like  tenacity  and  with  ecjual  readiness  to  maintain  their  conviction, 
even  to  the  point  of  imprisonment.  Who  that  has  followed  the  course  of 
events  can  fail  to  feel  profound  respect  for  those  who  have  stood  so  firmly 
for  each  of  the  different  principles  at  stake  English  public  life  is  the 
more  vigorous  an<l  the  healthier  for  the  firm  stand  made  on  conscientious 
grounds  by  Dr.  Clifford  and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll;  by  Archbishop  Botirne 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy;  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  division  between  them  is'fundamental,  but 
each  stands  for  a  principle  which  must  be  recognized  in  any  settlement. 
And  for  a  settlement  which  will  at  any  rate  carry  us  on  for  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  the  demand  is  already  strong,  and  will  soon  become  impatient. 
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Men  see  that  this  long  quarrel  is  hurting  a  cause  they  care  for.  and  they 
feel  that,  if  possible,  a  way  should  now  be  found  of  ending  it.  The  wran¬ 
gling  has'becoine  tedious  and  tiresome,  even  to  those  who  try  not  to  forget 
what  high  things  are  at  stake. 

The  Government  Bill,  whatever  its  defects,  and  the  fine  tone  of  Mr. 
Birrell's  chief  speeches  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  have  helped  people  to 
clear  their  minds  upon  many  matters  of  great  practical  importance.  First 
and  foremost,  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  else  happens,  every  teacher  must  be 
free  from  any  shadow  of  compulsion  to  teach  what  he  does  not  fully  and 
heartily  believe.  To  secure  such  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  on  the  pail 
of  the  teacher  is  worth,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  truth,  any 
sacrifice  of  ancient  privilege  or  of  social  prerogative.  Secondly,  it  is 
unwise  for  any  religious  body  or  private  interest  to  seem  to  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  national  education  under  public 
control.  By  a  sure  instinct  modern  communities  feel  that  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  vital  to  their  welfare.  The  Churches  are  now  being 
relieved  from  a  heavy  burden  of  organization  which  they  undertook  when 
the  State  was  still  unprepared  to  bear  it.  And  by  surrendering  certain 
administrative  responsibilities  which  can  now  be  more  effectively  borne  by 
the  State  the  Churches  will  gain  in  spiritual  influence  over  the  democracy. 
Influence  is  apt  to  begin  at  the  point  at  which  privilege  ends.  Thirdly, 
education  has  a  triple  work,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  It  must 
rest  upon  a  belief.  It  must,  to  do' its  full  work,  be  inspired  by  a  faith  in 
unseen  things.  To  cut  religious  influences  out  of  it  is  to  mutilate  it.  VVe 
can  no  longer  hold  the  old  view  that  all  teaching  about  the  deepest  things- 
in  life — God,  duty,  prayer— can  be  torn  off  from  a  school’s  work  as  the 
perforated  margin  can  be  torn  from  a  sheet  of  stamps.  Some  presupposi¬ 
tions  about  these  fundamental  things  are  necessarily  the  watermark  of  the 
very  fabric  of  education.  But.  fourthly,  tho  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  recognize  this  inseparable  connection  between  education  and  belief,  it  is- 
disciualirted  from  doing  more  tlian  airpointing  a  season  within  school  hours 
at  which  beliefs  shall  be  taught.  The  State  as  such  cannot  prescribe 
religious  doctrine  without  peril  to  religion  itself.  It  cannot  usurp  the  place 
of  the  Ecclisiit  docens.  It  cannot  override  the  individual  conscience. 
Therefore,  fifthly,  the  State  should  afford  opportunity  in  every  public 
school,  within  school  hours,  for  religious  teaching  to  be  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  their  parents’  expressed  wish  and  by  teachers  who 
voluntarily  undertake  the  duty  and  are  approved  as  competent  for  the  work 
by  the  Church  or  Churches  whose  faith  they  teach.  Ami  it  is  expedient  on 
many  grounds  that  the  whole  cost  of  these  different  forms  of  religious 
teaching  should  be  borne,  not  by  the  State  or  by  local  rates,  but  by  the 
religious  bodies  concerned.  But  one  of  the  two  great  forces  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  the  intense  personal  devotion  of  men  and  women  who  give 
their  lives  to  service  in  schools  which  are  thruout  their  work  in  intimate 
association  with  the  life  of  some  religious  body.  To  preserve  this  force  in  the 
welter  of  our  uncertainties  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  a  wise  statesmanship. 
To  antagonize  it.  save  when  it  is  politically  imi)lacable,  is  a  grave  error. 
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To  attempt  to  eradicate  it  is  folly.  The  modern  State  may  take  any  one  of 
four  lines  towards  the  different  forms  of  this  intense  religious  influence  in 
education.  It  may  ignore  them.  Or  it  may  recognize  them.  Or  it  may 
recognize  and  inspect.  Or  it  may  recognize,  inspect,  and  aid.  The  first 
is  impracticable.  The  second  is  inadequate.  The  third  results  in  a  great 
deal  of  educational  work  being  spiritually  eager  but  intellectually  half 
starved.  The  fourth  plan  combines  efficiency  and  justice,  provided  that  the 
State  insists  upon  a  publicly  managed  school,  with  varied  opportunities  of 
religious  teaching,  being  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  No  Church  can 
bear  the  vast  cxi)ense  of  maintaining  a  complete  educational  system,  on 
lines  of  modern  efficiency,  side  by  sitle  with  that  of  the  Stale.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  crushing.  There  must  be  co-operation  with  the  State.  Hut  the 
State  system  will  gain  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  schools  under  independent  manage¬ 
ment  and  free  from  the  limitations  of  State  control. 

The  Education  Hill  as  it  now  stands  is  cumbrous  and  complicated.  Can 
it  not  be  simplified.^  Clause  4  is  almost  unworkably  intricate.  Why 
should  it  not  disappear,  and  its  place  and  that  of  clause  3  be  taken  by  two 
new  clauses  embodying  a  practicable  settlement  }  Such  a  settlement  might 
jirovidefi)  that  in  all  schools  under  local  public  control  (the  vast  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  future)  there  should  be  in  school  hours  opportunity 
for  religious  instruction  according  to  parental  preference,  but  at  the  cost  of 
the  religious  bodies  concerned,  the  teachers  on  the  staff  being  allowe<l  to 
give  such  religious  te.iching  if  they  desire,  but  being  left  absolutely  free  to 
<lecline  to  give  it  if  they  so  prefer;  and  2)  that  when  there  is  another 
school  under  local  |)ublic  control  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  the 
ilistrict,  a  school  under  religious  or  other  corporate  management  should  he 
allowed  to  receive  State  grants  (but  not  rate  aid)  provided  that  the  State  is 
fully  and  regularly  satisfied  on  four  points:  (()  The  sufficiency  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  teaching  staff ;  (2)  their  jiroper  remuneration  ;  (3)  the  fitness 
of  the  school  buiUlings  and  equipment ;  and  (4)  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  children. 


Tlic  Public  Education  Association  of  Pliila- 
***’*'*■  delphia,  which  has  for  its  object  to  promote 
tlie  efficiency  of  public  education  in  that  city, 
and  which  has  carried  on  its  admirable  work  for  twenty-five 
years,  publishes  in  its  25th  Annual  Report  an  analysis  of  the 
new  school  law  and  a  series  of  subcommittee  reports,  which 
are  full  of  suf^j^estion  and  help  for  similar  orj^anizations  in 
other  communities. 

It  appears  to  have  become  a  fixed  mode  of  pnKedure  in  our 
American  life  to  orejanize,  now  and  ag’ain,  unofficial  organiza¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  with,  to  encourage  and  when  necessary,  to 
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criticise,  the  official  bodies  charged  with  some  branch  of  pub¬ 
lic  administration.  By  the  e.xercise  of  tact  and  good  judgment, 
organizations  of  this  type  may  be  most  useful,  and  the  experi- 
cMice  of  Philadelphia  proves  that  the  Public  E<lucation  Associa¬ 
tion  of  that  city  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  this  class. 


A  writer  to  the  London  Academy  gives  ex- 
dsi^"^*****  Criti-  unfavorable  view  of  present 

standards  and  tendencies  in  our  American 
civilization,  and  as  a  consecpience,  has  been  treated  to  a  char¬ 
acteristic  outburst  of  sneers  and  jeers  in  the  American  press. 
One  need  not  assent  to  all  that  this  critic  .says,  however,  or, 
indeed,  to  anything  that  he  says — to  find  food  for  serious 
reflection  in  what  he  writes.  Right  or  wrong,  his  criticism 
will  bear  pondering. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  American  mind  promised  to  liecome  one  of  tlie 
grand  intellectual  forces  of  modern  civilization.  In  the  period  of  intel¬ 
lectual  stagnation  in  Kurope,  between  the  decline  of  romanticism  and  the 
rise  of  evolutionism,  a  new  school  of  thought  was  formed  in  Atncrica  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  Orient  were  combined  with  those  of  the  Western 
world.  Emerson  framed  a  Buddhistic  view  of  life  in  which  there  was 
retained  an  exhilarating  sense  of  the  worth  and  poetry  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  Whitman  found  in  the  mystic  idea  of  the  soul  something  that 
clothed  flesh  and  tnatter  with  a  fresh  beauty  and  a  fresh  signiticance,  and 
in  the  philosophic  idea  of  evolution  something  that  gave  to  individual  exist¬ 
ence  a  new  purpose  and  a  new  grandeur.  Whistler,  some  years  later,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  decorative  style  of  Buddhistic  art  the  principle  of  a  new 
manner  of  painting,  and  Peirce  recognized  in  the  connection  between 
thought  and  purpose  the  ground  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  None  of 
these  pioneers,  however,  has  found  among  his  countrymen  another  man  of 
genius  to  resutne  and  consutntnate  his  work. 

This  sudden  decline  of  American  thought  is  the  strangest  of  all  the 
events  of  the  Civil  War,  And  in  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  nation  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  victory  of  the 
Northern  States  was  a  just  one.  A  race  of  sincere  and  generous  liberators 
does  not,  on  turning  home  from  a  glorious  battlefield,  dedicate  its  mind  to 
low  and  material  ends.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Americans  seem  to  have  done. 
Their  culture  is  now  a  borrowed  thing  animated  by  no  life  of  its  own. 
'I'heir  art  is  becoming  a  reflection  of  French  art,  their  literature  a  reflection 
of  English  literature,  their  learning  a  reflection  of  German  learning.  A 
velleity  of  taste  in  their  women  of  the  richer  class  seems  to  be  all  that 
maintains  in  their  country  the  semblance  of  a  high,  serious,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  passion  for  the  things  of  the  mind.  And.  to  judge  by  the  woiks 
commonly  produced  by  these  women,  it  is  indeed  only  a  semblance. 


Educational  Revie7V 


On  November  9  Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  Prin- 
the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  died 
.of  nervous  prostration.  Miss  Beale,  like  Mrs. 
Grey,  whose  death  we  noted  last  month,  has  been  a  powerful 
force  in  woman  education  ii\  England  thm  a  long  lifetime. 
Her  usefulness  waS  widel/’recognized  and  highly  honored,  and 
she  has  passed  away  ia  the  fullness  of  years,  leaving  a  precious 
memory  to  her  friends  and  fellow-workers. 


College  Entrance  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Entrance 

Examination  E.vamination  Board  was  held  in  New  York 
on  November  10,  and  the  reports  of  the 
executive  officers  showed  that  the  last  year  had  been  one 
of  marked  success  and  prosperity.  Smith  College  ap¬ 
plied  for  membership  in  the  Board  and  was  at  once  added 
to  the  list  of  members.  The  most  important  of  eastern  col¬ 
leges  that  are  not  now  members  of  the  Board  are  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  Yale.  Nearly  2500 
candidates  for  college  admission  were  examined  by  the  Board 
in  June,  1906,  and  it  w'as  estimated  that  nearly  3000  such  candi¬ 
dates  will  present  themselves  for  examination  in  June,  1907. 

This  Board  has  been  the  most  important  influence  yet 
developed  in  the  United  States  for  standardizing  the  work  of 
secondary  schools  and  for  bringing  about  a  normal  and  thoroly 
satisfactory  relationship  between  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  These  examinations  are  the  joint  product  of  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers,  and  are  almost  wholly  free  from 
the  criticisms  to  which  the  old  style  admission  examinations 
were  justly  e.xposed.  These  examinations  are  not  imposed  on 
the  schools  by  colleges,  but  are  tests  agreed  upon  by  both  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  for  the  assistance  and  advantage  of  each. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  also  a  note¬ 
worthy  object  lesson  in  the  value  and  efifectivenesss  of  co¬ 
operation  between  different  educational  institutions.  That 
this  cooperation  is  to  be  more  important  in  tbe  future  than  in 
the  past  is  certain,  and  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  may  well  serve  as  a  model  as  to  the  lines  along  which 
such  cooperation  may  be  successfully  planned  and  carried  out. 


